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For the Companion, 


JENNY’S BABY. 
By Louise Chandler Moulton. 

Really, Jenny never quite knew how she dropped 
the Baby. She heard a sound below in the street, 
and she ran to the window with the Baby in her 
arms. 

He was always in her arms, and she called him 
the Baby, though he was a fat little fellow almost 
two years old. He was too fat, indeed, for his 
sinall legs, and could walk but little, 
which made it all the harder for Jenny. 

She was a faithful creature, though, 
and never complained because she had 
all the care of Baby, and was shut up 
with him, in their one room, through j 
long, bright days when other children 
played in the street. 

Her father had been a signal-man, on } 
the Great Northern Railway, and last 
year he had been run over 
by a train and killed. Up 
to that time the little fam- 
ily had been very comfort- 
able; but when the bread- 
winner was thus removed, 
things were hard for Jen- 
ny’s mother. 

The poor woman had to 
go out charring, as they 
call it in England, that is, 
washing floors and stairs, 
and whitening steps, and 
doing all sorts of odd jobs 
about people’s houses ; and 
Jenny, meantime, was lett 
at home with Baby. 

It had been a weary, 
monotonous day. It was 
a time of year whena great 
deal of extra help was 
needed, so Mrs. Evans was 
very busy and went out 
early and came home late. 

Jenny was only nine 
years old—a child herself, 
and with alla child’s long- 
ing for fun and pleasure. 
The day had seemed to her 
forty-eight hours long. 
The heat had made Baby 
cross, and Jenny herself 
was tired and sleepy, when 
she heard a sound in the street below, and ran 
to the window eagerly. 

It was only a hand-organ and a monkey; but 
he was such a fascinating monkey! He had a 
green coat with bright buttons, and a red cap, and 
he made such very polite bows, and then took off 
his cap and held it out to the audience so insinu- 
atingly that every creature who had a penny put 
it in. = 

And all the while the music went on, the rol- 
licking street music. A whole opera would not 
have pleased Jenny more. 

She leaned from the open window, and craned 
her neck to see; and, somehow, suddenly the child 
in her arms gave a spring, and she heard a sound 
on the sidewalk below which the music could not 
drown; and the cry of a dozen childish voices— 
“It’s Jenny’s Baby!” 

Jenny drew back into a corner of the room and 
tried, for an unreasoning moment, to hide herself. 
Baby must be dead, she thought, und she had 
killed him. She dared not go down and see him 
lying there. 

She had hardly had time to think these thoughts 
when she heard feet upon the stairs. They were 
bringing up the Baby. She sprang to the door. 
The hand-organ man it was who had Baby in his 
arms. 

“You will not to be affright,” he said, in his 
broken English, “the leetle child is not dead.” 

Not dead! Life seemed to come back into Jen- 
ny’s veins. She could be helpful and quiet, if in- 
deed there was any hope. She reached out her 
arms, and Baby was laid in them, a poor little 
helpless weight. 

“Oh, will some one get the doctor ?” she cried. 

“T will to go,” the hand-organ man said, kindly. 

In fifteen terribly long minutes, the nearest sur- 
geon was examining the little bruised, battered 
body. 

“He will not die,” he said at last, “but it will 
be a great wonder if he ever walks again.” 





mer days were long. 
Jenny did not know, and so could not send for 
her; but would she never come ? 


knew came climbing up the stair; and then the 
door opened. 


she pointed to the Baby, lying on the bed and 
faintly moaning, and burst into a wild passion of 
tears and sobs. 





He applied his bandages, wrote his prescription, 
left his directions, and went away. 
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It was only half-past five o’clock, and the sum- 
Where her mother was, 


The hours wore on, and at last a step that Jenny 


“QO mother! mother!” Jenny cried; and then 

















First of all the mother took her in 

her arms. “I know it all, darling,” 
she said, oh, so tenderly! ‘The neighbors told 
me down stairs.” 

Jenny felt her very heart leap up within her. 
Her mother had said “darling.” She had thought 
herself accurst, and that no tender word would 
ever be spoken to her again, and here her mother 
was comforting her! 

“Oh, Iam not fit that you should be good to 
me!” she said. ‘I have almost killed Baby.” 

“But I know, too, dear, that you would have 
died for him, at any moment of his life. We will 
not make things worse by bitter thoughts.” And 
then the mother turned to the poor moaning Baby 
upon the bed. 

Days and weeks passed on, and it seemed prob- 
able that the words of the surgeon on the day of 
the accident would prove true. There seemed no 
hope that poor Baby would ever walk again. 

No words could describe Jenny’s heart-broken 
tenderness for him. Day or night she never failed 
to hear his least moan. She tried to find in her 
care for him a little consolation, but she failed ut- 
terly. Do what she might for him, she could not 
forget that but for her he would now be well and 
strong. 

She felt as if the brand of Cain was upon her. 
It seemed to her that unless hope could be given 
she could not live. She grew thin and pale, and 
her eyes had a strange, hunted, remorseful look 
in them very pitiful to see. 

It was in these darkest days of all that her hope 
was born. I think if it had not come to her then, 
she must have died. It was about two months 
after Baby’s fall that one day, a district visitor 
looked in to see the poor little maimed fellow, and 
with her was a friend from London. 

As usual, Jenny was alone with Baby. The 
two ladies looked at him, and talked to him, and 
the one from London seemed especially interested. 

‘Do you know,” she said, “I believe this child 
could be cured if he could have Sir William Gray’s 
advice. Sir William has done such wonderful 
things in the way of surgery—more wonderful 
than to cure this little man, I am sure.” 





Then the other lady asked if the little fellow 
suffered much; and then they talked about his 
sweet, patient face, and gave him some pears they 
had brought in a basket, and were going away. 

Jenny was getting desperate. She was very shy, 
and hardly dared speak to the ladies at all. But 
she must, yes, she must know something more 
about this Sir William Gray. She twisted her 


apron in her fingers, and she got between the la- 
dies and the door. 
“Tf you please, ma’am,’ 


’ 





she said, in a sort of 








breathless way, “where does this Sir Wil- 
liam Gray live, and how much money does 
it cost to ask his advice ?” 

“He lives in Saville Row,” the lady from 
London answered, “and it costs two guineas 
to ask his advice.” 

And then the ladies went away. They 
were full of other interests, and ne doubt Jenny 
and her Baby soon passed from their memory ; 
but during their visit Jenny's hope had been born. 

When they were gone she gave Baby a pear to 
eat, and then set herself to perfecting the plan that 
had suddenly flashed into her mind. She took a 
piece of paper and wrote on it,— 


“Sir WILLIAM GRay, 
Savi. Row, Lonpon.” 


She could write quite plainly, for she had always 
been to school until her father died. She did not 
know how to spell Saville, but she came nearly 
enough to it, and indeed there was no danger of 
her forgetting the place. 

She hid this paper in her bosom, for she did not 
want even her mother to know of her cherished 
plan. She had made up her mind to earn two 
guineas, and to have Sir William “Gray’s advice 
for Baby. It might take her years, she thought, 
but she would never rest until it was done. 

But now came the puzzle. How could she earn 
two guineas ?—nay, how could she carn one single 
penny? She never had earned one in her life. 
While her father lived there had been no need; 
and since he died, her mother had earned their 
living, and she had stayed with Baby. More- 
over, she must stay with Baby—that was her part 
of the day’s work. 

What vould she do? I think most little girls of 
nine years old who had never had any money to 
earn, would be rather at a loss how to earn the first 
dollar; and to earn ten dollars was the task Jenny 
had before her, if she were ever to fulfil her hope. 

What was she to do? She asked herself this 
question over and over; but there came no an- 
swer. At last she resolved to consult her one in- 
timate friend. 

This friend was a crossing-sweeper—a little girl 
not much older than Jenny, who kept one of the 
crossings in the crowded main street as clean as 


Jenny betook herself. To her she told her tale, 
confided her hope and her difficulties. Maria lis- 
tened with the deepest interest, and with a look of 
premature wisdom on her shrewd face. When 
Jenny had finished, she said to her,— 

“Now just you take that broom and sweep the 
crossing a few minutes while I thinks. I wants 
to give my mind to it.” 

So Jenny swept the crossing, deftly and indus- 
triously, and in a quarter of an hour two pennies 
had been given her. She offered these to Maria, 
as in duty bound. 

“No, no, you keep 
’em, just for luck now ; 
and I’ll tell you what 
my planis. How long 
did you ’spect ter be 
in earning the mon- 
ey ?” 

“Oh, I didn’t know. 
If I could earn it in 
two years, I would be 
thankful.” 

“Well, you’d get it 
a deal sooner 
than that if you earn- 
ed two pennies every 
day. It only takes 
twelve pennies to 
make a shilling, and 
twenty-one © shillings 
to make a guinea, and 
when you’ve earned 
two guineas you're all 
right.” 

“Yes; but how can 


good 


I earn the two guineas ?” 

“That’s just what I’m a-coming to. 
got two pennies now, haven’t you ?” 

“Yes, I have; but two pennies aint much 
towards two guineas.” 

“Well, you earned that tuppunce a-sweepin’ 
this ‘ere crossin’—now didn’t you ?” 

“Of course I did; but I haven’t any crossing to 
sweep; and if I had, I couldn’t leave Baby.” 

“That’s just what I’m a-coming to,” said Maria, 
cheerfully. ‘You can’t leave Baby for all day; 
but most likely you could get away from five to 
six. If your mother hadn’t got home, there would 
be neighbor-folks as would sit with Baby; and 
I'll lend you my crossing.” 

“Lend me your crossing ? 

“Yes; don’t you see? I’d just go away, from 
five to six, and get my supper, and you could 
sweep the crossing, and it’s most likely you'd al- 
ways get a penny or two.” 

“O Maria! you mean that fair and honest ?” 

“Yes, I means it fair and honest; and if you 
don’t make your two guineas in the next year, my 
name aint Maria Holding!” 

Jennie hurried home, her heart full of hope, 
and told her mother that she wanted to sweep 
Maria Holding’s crossing every night, from five to 
six, while Maria went to get her supper. 

Mrs. Evans understood perfectly well that there 
was something behind this wish—something un- 
spoken in this plan of Jenny’s—but Maria Hold- 
ing was a good girl from whom Jenny could get 
no harm, and she knew her daughter well enough 
to trust her. She gave her consent, therefore, and 
the next day Jenny’s undertaking began. 

All through the winter she went faithfully to 
her task. The treacherous, stormy winter nights 
were her harvest time. She worked with a will, 
and busy men hurrying home through the early 
dusk, or ladies who did not want to spoil their 
pretty boots, looked kindly on the busy little girl 
with the cheerfulness of hope in her face, and 
often she made three or four pennies in a single 
evening. When she had got together her first 
twelve—but that was in September—Maria Hold- 
ing had helped her to get them changed into a sil- 
ver shilling; and every time she got twelve pen- 
nies together this little performance was repeated. 

By Christmas time there were seventeen shil- 
lings in the box where Jenny kept the hidden 
treasure; and what do you think, but on Christ- 
mas eve eight different people gave her a sixpence 
apiece! I fancy they were happy fathers hurry- 
ing home with pockets full of toys to little, wait- 
ing children, and their hearts were touched at see- 
ing this other child patiently sweeping away the 
mud from under their feet. 


You've 





industry and a broom could make it. Maria 


quick-witted little creature, as so many girls of 





| her class are. 
| To her then, as soon as her mother came home, 


Holding was her name, and she was a bright, | 


That night Jenny went home and counted her 
| hoard. Twenty-one shillings! Her work was 


| half done. She clasped the money to her heart 
|in a sort of dumb ecstasy, and then she cricd. 
| Did you ever think what it is that makes little 


98 


girls cry sometimes when they are the very hap- 
piest ? 

When the keen, cold, clear days came, Jenny 
hoped she should make a good deal, but she was 
disappointed. I wonder if there is something in 
cold that hardens the heart? People seemed to 
have buttoned up their coats so tightly they could 
never unbutton them again, and they hurried by, 
never noticing Jenny’s poor little courtesy. Still 
all the time the hoard grew, even if slowly. 

And at last the sum was complete. It was the 
warm, glowing summer again—a little more than 
a year after Baby’s fall—when the very last silver 
shilling, the forty-second shilling, was in Jenny’s 
hand, 

She was so glad that it almost frightened her. 
Her heart swelled so she felt as if it might burst. 
She had two pennies over. She offered these to 
Maria, since the crossing had only been lent to her 
to earn the money for Baby; but Maria would not 
have them. 

So on the way home she bought with them two 
or three vivid red roses. Baby was passionately 
fond of flowers. She gave the roses to him, and 
he seized them with a ery of delight. 

When he held the crimson blossoms up to his 
poor, pale face, and Jenny realized how thin and 
pale and changed it was, her heart, which had 
seemed like to burst with gladness a little while 
before, felt as if it would break with grief. God 
grant it was not too late! 

When Baby was sound asleep that night, Jenny 
told her mother all. She began with the call of 
the district visitor. She showed the paper on 
which she had written,— 


“Str Winwiam Gray, Savit Row,” 
and then she told the plan she had made. 

“T would not tell you then, mammy dear, for 
fear but here it is, 
and she counted, forty-two shillings 


I could not get the money; x 
one by 
into her mother’s lap. 
There was a little scene then; 
it? How the mother cried 
blessed her; and how she 


one, 


can’t you fancy 
over her child and 
began to share Jenny’s 
hope, and feel that things had gone so prosperous- 
ly there must be some special blessing upon them, 


THE YOUTH’S COMPAN ION. 





think anything more until the great doctor’s voice 
awoke her at one o'clock. 

Meantime he had got through with his patients, 
and had told Jenny’s story to his wife. It was a 
story above all to touch a mother’s heart. Lady 
Gray had looked round at the happy, prosperous 
children playing about her own nursery, and her 
gentle, beautiful eyes had filled with tears. 

“What shall we do, William ?” she asked. 

“What would you like to do, dear ?” 

“Could we bring the poor little baby here and 
see whether you could help him, and if you 
thought you could, let him stay among our own 
children until he was better ?” 

The great doctor bent and touched his lips to 
his wife’s forehead. “I thought you would say 
just that,” he said. And then he went away and 
woke up Jenny. 

She was a little startled at the sound of his 
voice, and sprang upsuddenly. Her first thought 
was of her precious two guineas. She drew them 
out, and handed them to the physician. 

“I forgot to give them to you in the first place,” 
she said; “but they are all right.” 

The great doctor smiled and pressed them back 
again into her reluctant hand. 

“T don’t want them,” he said. “I have my lit- 
tle pleasures, too; and it is one of them to do 
things sometimes for something besides guineas. 
But you are to use your money for Baby all the 
same. Can you bring him here to me? Were 
you going home to-day ?” 

“Yes, sir. Mr. Simms said he would be wait- 
ing with his cart at three o’clock at a place he 
showed me, and I’m going home with him to stay 
all night.” 

“That's right; and in the meantime the house- 
keeper shall give you some dinner. But you must 
not walk home to-morrow. You must go by train; 
and then as soon as you can get ready, you must 
bring Baby here. You can do that, can’t you? 
You seem such a wise little girl.” 

And so it was settled. Lady Gray suggested 
that Jenny’s mother should come also to bring the 
Baby, and see in whose hands she left her children ; 
for, she told Jenny, she wanted a nice little nur- 





some divine certainty of good to come. 

“And now,” said Jenny at last, “I want to start 
for London to-morrow morning. I shall walk. I} 
can take some bread and cheese with me, and I | 
can get a place to sleep somewhere. I will find | 
Sir William Gray, and I will ask his advice about 
Baby.” 

Mrs. Evans thought to herself that perhaps the | 
doctor would need to see Baby; but she did not 
anything. It was Jenny's plan, and she would 
not hinder the child. Perhaps higher wisdom was 
guiding her than she knew. 

Mrs. Evans had lived 


Say 


within twenty miles of 
London all her life, but she had never been there, 
and she did not at all realize what difficulties 
might be in Jenny’s way. 

So with the morning the child started. Bread 
and cheese she had in plenty, and the two guineas, 
all in silver shillings, were in her bosom. |i 

She was very tired when night came. She had | 
walked fifteen miles that day, asking her way 
from time to time. She had got into a neighbor- 
hood at last that rather alarmed her—it was so 
full of stately houses—but after a while she came 
upon something that looked like a market garden- 
er’s place. 





A kindly-looking woman was at the gate, and 
to her Jenny told her tale, and asked if she might 
sleep for the night in some of the out-buildings. 
She had no idea how her simple story was touch- 
ing the heart of this friendly woman. 

“And you worked a whole year just to get that | 
money ? Come in, come in. You have come to | 
the right place. My husband will start for Lon- | 
don at four o'clock to-morrow morning, with fruit | 
and flowers, and he shall take you with him. He 
will see that you find the great doctor.” 

So Jenny had water to bathe her poor stone- 
bruised feet, and a good supper and a nice bed; 
and when she said her prayers, child as she was, 
she felt that she had been led in a way she knew 
not, and she had a strange, sweet sense of love 
and peace that hushed her like a cradle-song. 

At four o'clock the next morning she was on her 
She had had her early breakfast, and she 
great bag of plums in her lap, as she sat up 
front of the 





way. 
had a 
in the 
side. 


cart by the market gardener’s 


It was a grand sight to Jenny when they 
into mighty London. 


drove 
By ten o'clock her new friend 
had disposed of most of his load; and then he 
Jenny and left her at the house of the great 
physician. 








took 


She was so early that she had not long to wait. | 
Shy as she was, she was a very sensible little girl 
and she knew there was nothing for her to do 
but to tell her story straight through as fast as 
possible. So she began at the beginning and told 
tall. 
At the e 

““A great many people are waiting to see me by 
this time, and I cannot talk to you till I have seen 
them all. You must wait quietly for two hours; 
but you will not mind that, vou are such a patient 
little girl.” 

So he sent her back into the waiting-room. She 
was almost afraid to sit all the seats 
seemed so grand and so luxurious—but at last 
she curled herself up in a big chair in the corner. 
At first she thought how sleepy she should he if 
she were not so anxious 


The doctor listened patiently and kindly. 


nd he said,— 


down- 


about Baby-—then she 
thought how sleepy she was—and then she did not 


| mother 


| ever 


) mother has to be away all day. 


sery maid, and Jenny should stay with them if 
Sir William thought he could help Baby. 

At three o’clock Jenny joined Mr. Simms and 
drove away with him on his market cart—the 
very happiest little girl in all London. 

What Jenny’s mother said the next day, and 
how she blessed Jenny in one breath and thanked 
God the next, and then hugged the Baby—ah, 
can you not all fancy it as well as I can tell you? 

And you may be sure Maria Holding was as 
glad anybody. She was very smiling and 
very teary at the same time; and she said, with a 
little self-congratulation,— 

“Well, ‘taint a bad thing, when money’s wanted, 
to have a crossing to lend.” 

Before the end of the week, Mrs. Evans and 
Jenny and Baby, whose other name was Master 
Johnny Evans, had all arrived at the grand house 
in Saville Row. 

And the mother who was a great lady and the 
who was a poor char-woman had found 


as 


a common ground in the sweet tenderness of moth- 
|} erhood, and by the time Mrs. Evans had told of 


all Johnny’s patient sweetness and all Johnny’s 
patient goodness, they felt themselves quite friends. 

Then the mother went away, and Jenny and 
her Baby were left; and Jenny wondered whether 
heaven itself could be any brighter and more beau- 
tiful than this new home where she found herself. 
She was a faithful little maid. Lady Gray soon 
pronounced her worth her weight in gold with the 
children, and often said she should like to keep 
her till the last child in the nursery was grown 
up. 

And Baby? Ah, it was not all pleasure for him! 
The process of cure involved much pain, many hard 


| things; but it was certain, as the doctor soon felt, 


and Baby was patient. Ah, how pitiful it is, that 
patience of those who are accustomed to suffer! 

Four months, nearly five, went on. The family 
had been out of town for two months and returned, 
and with them Jenny and her baby. And at last 
the time came when the great doctor pronounced 
Baby cured, and told Jenny she might take him 
home. Jenny fell suddenly on her knees before 
him and sobbed out her thanks. 

He lifted her up and made her stand beside him, 


while he put his hand on her head and said to her, | 


earnestly ,— 

“You are not to think you owe me anything. It 
is you who have paid tor Baby’s treatment. My 
wife says you have been the best little maid she 
had; and if you choose to come back, she 
will keep you on in the nursery till all our chil- 


, | dren are grown up.” 


To stay on in that heaven year after year! Jen- 
| ny gave one great gasping sigh of longing. 
“Oh, if I only could!” she said, more to herself 
than to Dr. Gray. And then the light went out of 
| her eyes. 
“No, sir—unless you tell me that I ought to stay 


| till I have worked long enough to pay you for all 


| you have done. I must not think of it. 
only a little fellow, 


Baby is 
not yet four years old; and 
Please, sir, I know 
| I am wanted at home.” 

Shall I keep the curtain up a day longer before 
| it falls forever between you and these English 
|children? Jenny had sent her mother no word 
that she was coming. The pleasure of taking her 
| by surprise—that was to be her reward—the one 
proud moment of her life. 
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At four o’clock the next nen she went from the 
railway station and walked two or three rods till 
she came to the house where her mother lived. 
The dusk was falling, for it was November, but 
Jenny’s face was all aglow with more than mid- 
day light or summer warmth. 

She held Baby’s hand in hers, and Baby was 
walking as well as any little fellow of his years. 
They entered the house. They went quietly up the 
stairs, and then Jenny pushed open the door of her 
mother’s room, and they walked in—she and 
Baby. 

‘“‘On his own feet! The blessed lamb!” Jenny 
heard her mother cry, in a sort of desperate rap- 
ture; and then they were all sobbing and hugging 

each other, and wiping away the tears that made 
them blind. 

And so, upon hope fulfilled and joy and glad 
thanksgiving, my curtain falls. 


—e- 
SYMPATHETIC FELLOWSHIP. 
bey heart, the he: art! om let it spare 
A sigh for others’ pain: 
The breath that soothe: . r brother’s care 
8 never spent in vair 
And though it throb at ne ntlest touch 
dr sorrow’s faintest call, 
*T were better it should ache too or 
Than never ache at all. ELIZA COOK. 
~~ 
For the Companion. 


BURIED ALIVE. 

“T wish I were dead!” exclaimed Jack Porter, 
in an irritable tone. 

“Why so?” asked a cheery voice beside him. 

“Because I don’t see any use in living if I’ve got 
to dig in the mines all my days. Some people 
seem to have all the good things in this world, and 
others nothing but hard work. There’s Ruff 
Hare, a lazy, stupid fellow at school, going off 
now to travel, with plenty of money to spend, and 
all the airs of a grand gentleman, just because his 
father had the luck to buy a bit of land with a 
rich vein of coal in it; while here am I toilin’ and 
moilin’ in the dirt from morning till night, when I 
might be something or somebody if I had a 
chance”—— 

“And were selfish enough to leave your mother 
and sister to take care of themselves. Well now, 
suppose like me, you were blind, and had not seen 
the sun for twenty years; and could earn only 
enough to keep soul and body together by slate- 
pickin’ in the Breaker ?” 

“T couldn’t endure such a life; and I don’t see 
how you can always be so cheerful and con- 
tented,” replied Porter, looking at his companion 
half-pitifully, half-contemptuously, as one lacking 
the fine’nature to feel privations as he did. 

“I can hear the birds sing and feel the warm 
sunshine this bright May morning. I’m not as 
bad off as poor Jake Fossett, a helpless cripple, on 
his back, with no end of pains and aches,” replied 
the blind man in the same cheerful voice. “TI tell 
you, young man, you better count your marcies, 
instead of bein’ allers complainin’, or some time 
you'll find you've less to count.” 

Here the two parted to go to their separate 
tasks; but Porter went to work with his heart full 
of discontent. There were several men digging in 
the vein of coal beside him. After an hour or two 
had passed they all noticed a rumbling and crack- 
ing which they thought came from the roof, and 
fearing that would fall, they began examining it 
to see if any portion appeared disturbed. 

But the noise soon became so violent that they 
ran into the heading. They had scarcely reached 
it when the floor of the vein heaved up, opened, 
and a volume of gas rushed out, filling the whole 
place. 

Porter darted into a passage leading inward 
from the breast. The other men ran forward, and 
their lamps set fire to the gas, which instantly 
caused a terrible explosion. Porter being behind 
the explosion, which always takes an outward 
course, was stunned only, and slightly injured by 
being dashed against the coal. 

When he recovered from the shock, he was in 
total darkness, but on relighting his lamp he dis- 
covered that a dense wall of rock and coal had 
been thrown down, and effectually barred his es- 
cape to the shaft. 

Still he felt quite sure he could find another pas- 
sage out, and turning up the tunnel, he walked on 
for a long distance, over shattered woodwork and 
through narrow stoops, hoping at every turn to see 
light ahead. 

It was a part of the mine he had never explored, | 
it having been worked out and virtually abandoned. | 
To his vnspeakable horror, the tunnel he had | 
been following led him to a large cell, from which | 
there was no further advance. He searched round | 
and round, but only the cold ss rocks and | 
black dirt met his eyes. | 

He turned and began painfully to retrace his | 
steps, thinking he might possibly have overlooked 
some other passage; but no other passage was to | 
be found, and the fearful conviction was forced 
upon him that he was buried alive. 

The air was so foul near the scene of the explo- 
sion, he could not breathe there; but he walked 
back and forth in the dark passage, shouting till | 
he was exhausted, yet hearing only the mocking | | 
echo of his own voice. Hope of escape almost 
left him when he thought how long it might be| 
before help could reach him, for it was impossi- 





| ble to make his position known. 


How every circumstance of his past life rushed 
back upon his memory, and especially the feelings | 
with which he had begun tha: dav. What would | 


he give now for a gleam of sunlight, one sound of 
a living voice to break that deathlike silence! 

The air was purer in the farthest cell, and there 
at last in utter despair he threw himself down, 
praying that God in mercy would let the end come 
soon. And unconsciousness did come, but it was 
the quiet sleep that exhausted nature demanded. 

The light of his lamp flickered fainter and faint- 
er, till all was total darkness, yet he slumbered as 
peacefully as when ia his bed at home. But the 
waking came, and the reality of his position 
burst upon him with renewed horror. He found 
his pick was still at his side, and he resolved to 
grope his way back to the scene of explosion and 
work at the wall till he died or escaped; anything 
was better than inaction. 

As he turned to the wall and was feeling for the 
tunnel, in creeping round a projecting rock, he 
saw a faint gleam of light that seemed at first like 
a glow-worm. 

He put his finger over the spot and felt cold air 
coming against it. Was it possible that this was 
an aperture that might be enlarged? Instantly, 
yet cautiously, he struck the spot with his pick, 
and after a few blows, more light was admitted. 

Hope now nerved him, and scarcely stopping to 
take breath, he struck at the rock till the opening 
was so large he could pass through his hand and 
feel the warm sunshine upon it. 

With a shout of joy, he began to pick the earth 
again, but his random blows brought down more 
coal than he meant should come. He saw that all 
danger was not yet over and that he must use 
caution where he struck, or he might yet lose his 
chance of escape. 

Slowly now, hour after hour he toiled, bracing 
up the opening he was making as he worked, till 
it was large enough for him to pull himself 
through. 

As his head emerged to daylight, he looked 
eagerly about him to see where he was. To his 
surprise he found himself scarcely half-way up a 
deep hole, where the mine had caved in. 

He remembered the spot, and wondered how he 
could reach the top; for there was nothing on the 
sides of the hole that he could cling to, to draw 
himself out of it. 

Yet to feel the warm sunshine, see the green 
trees, and hear the birds was a pleasure in itself 
he had not expected to enjoy again, and some one 
would surely pass the opening ere long. After 
what seemed very weary watching, he heard a 
voice whistling in response to the song of the 
quails, and he shouted aloud for help. 

“What’s the matter here” shouted some one! 
and looking up, Porter saw his blind friend. 

“Don’t come too close to this cave-in,” he cried, 
to caution him. ‘But go tell some men to bring a 
rope and haul me up. I’ve been buried alive in 
the mines, but have dug myself out so far, and 
now want help.” 

“Why, if it aint Jack Porter! We thought you 
were killed in the explosion yesterday, with all 
the other poor fellows that were workin’ in that 
vein. Any one else with you ?” 

“No, I jumped behind the fall and I suppose 
that saved me. But you don’t mean to say that 
it happened yesterday ? Why, it seems as if I haa 
been buried for months.” 

“Yesterday morning at nine o’clock it burst 
like an earthquake. An’ they’s diggin’ down 
there now, while yer mother an’ sister are waitin’ 
at the shaft, with the other poor women, to see 
yer scorched body brought up, as all that’s left of 
you. But I reckon yer glad you aint dead, after 
all. Have you found out yet that there’s anything 
worth livin’ for ?” 

“T don’t think you'll hear me complaining 
again. If I get out of this, I mean hereafter to 
work above ground under the light of God’s sun- 
shine. But please get the men, and help me out.” 

“Well, well, my keen hearin’ served you a good 
turn, now I’ll send those who have eyes, to serve 
you another. It’ll be a resurrection toa better life, 
if you have learned to count your marcies, and 
not be allers grumblin’ over what you haven't 
got.” C. A. CorNWALL. 





A FAITHFUL WORKMAN. 


None come so near being “‘independent” as those 
who make their own fortune. None are so heavy 
a burden to the world as those who wait for luck 
to make them rich, or complain that they were 
not born so. 

The contrast between the high-minded and the 
low-minded way of living and doing is well shown 
in the following story from the New York Ledger. 

Several years ago a large number of men were 
| employed, not far from Boston, to fill some un- 
sightly salt-water flats and raise them above tide- 
water. 

One day,—it was at eleven o’clock in the fore- 
noon,—the contractor went out to where a sepa- 
rate gang were at work in building a sea-wall, and 


| when he reached the spot he found a solitary man 
| busy on the face of the wall. 


He had a bucket of 
cement, and a trowel, and was engaged in “‘point- 
| ing” the said wall,—that is, neatly filling in the 
seams and interstices with bits of stone and ce- 
ment. It was nice work and required a compe- 
tent workman. But why was this man here 
alone ? 

‘“Where are the rest of the workmen ?” 

“Tt’s eleven o'clock, sir; and they’ve gone over 
to old Cafferty’s after their beer.” 

“Don’t you ever go with them ?” 

“No, sir. Inthe first place, I don’t want the beer, 
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I’m better off without it. And, in the next place, I 
can’t make it seem quite right to take time that is not 
mine.” 

“You are right, young man—perfectly right.” And 
then the contractor looked the workman over more crit- 
ically. He was young—not more than two or three- 
and-twenty; a strong, well-knit, handsome youth, with 
an intelligent face, and an eye as bright as a sapphire. 

“Tell me, my friend,’ the contractor pursued, after 
his survey, “if you have fixed upon this course from 
any principle—that is, if you have a reason for it.” 

The workman looked, for a few moments, alittle puz- 
He did not at first catch the contractor’s mean 
ing. But presently his face brightened, and he seemed 
to grow taller as he answered,— 

“Ah, see. You mean to ask me if I do this because 
I think it is right?” 

The gentleman nodded, whereupon the other went on: 

“Why, no, sir—I can’t say it’s exactly that. I’d do 
right anyhow, simply because it is right ; but I do this 
because I want, one of these days, to be somebody—to 
succeed in business—to do something better than work- 
ing on a level with a gang of navvies.”’ 

“Yes, yes,’’ nodded the contractor, smiling, “I think 
we now understand one another. Do you know who I 
am?” 

“No, sir.”’ 

“Well, I think I once hired the man that hired you. 
However—you know where your contractor’s office— 
where the pay-master’s office—is?”’ 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Then, my man, do you call there this evening, half 
an hour after you have quit work here.” 

At the appointed time our young workman presented 
himself at the office, where he found, first, that it was 
his employer who had spoken with him that forenoon; 
and second, he found that said employer, or contractor, 
was in want of a trusty agent into whose hands he could 
consign the entire charge of overlooking the workmen 
and the work. In less than a year the young man 
owned stock in the enterprise, and in ten years from 
that day he was one of the leading citizens of New Eng- 
land’s metropolis. 


zled. 
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For the Companion. 


PERILS OF A LINESMAN’S LIFE. 
In Srx CuaptTers.—Cuap. III. 
A Cocoanut Monkey. 

The station at Gunong Lobo was in an isolated spot, 
but natives often came to it to see the “telegraph” and 
hear it ‘ttalk,”? meaning by that the clickings of the in- 
strument. They would rarely come nearer to me than 
the door of the office, being in great awe of the instru- 
ment. I never feared anything being stolen from the 
for the natives, even Udong himself, thought 
that the instrument knew and would tell all that went 
on. 

One day, aman whom Udong declared to be of the 
Pasuma tribe stood for some hours outside the house, 
He was a 
gaunt, wild-looking fellow, and had a large, dog-headed 
monkey with him that he led about by a stout thong. 

Meantime Udong came back from his morning trip 
down the line. 
monkey than he tried to buy it of the native. 


office; 


watching everything that was done by us. 


No sooner did he set his eyes on the 
I under- 
stood some of their talk, and called out that I would 
not have amonkey about the house. 

But Udong at once came in and told me, with great 
eagerness, that this was a koroccu munyeet (a cocoanut 
monkey) and a great prize. 

On my demanding, somewhat impatiently, what a co- 
coanut monkey was, he explained that if once we could 
get possession of this munyeet, we could have all the 
cocoanuts we wanted and gather bushels of them to 
sell; for the monkey had been trained to climb the lofty 
cocoanut palms and throw down the nuts. 

One man, Udong asserted, could gather twenty bush- 
els ina day with one of these trained koroccus. After 
this he hurried back to his bargaining, offering first his 
gun, and finally ten guilders for this coveted bit of live- 
stock. 

But the Pasuma would not sell his monkey and soon 
led him to the station, where the squad of soldiers were 
quartered—much to Udong’s disgust, who sat looking 
after him with a very ill-favored expression. 

But in the course of an hour, the native came back, 
and of his own accord offered, for the ten guilders, to 
part with his monkey. The fact was, he had been play- 
ing rugat; in other words gambling—which is the vice 
of all these natives—with the soldiers, and wanted the 
money to continue the exciting game. 

Udong saw his chance, and would now only offer 
eight guilders. These were now greedily taken by the 
Pasuma, who, trembling with excitement, flung the 
thong to Udong and hurried back to renew his losing 
game. 

An hour or two later, I heard the soldiers driving the 
poor fellow away, having plucked him of his last grosch- 
en. He came past the office, looked ruefully at it, and 
lingered a little. But Udong had the koroccu securely 
tied inside the office, and stood regarding his late cus- 
tomer with a hard, unsympathetic stare of suspicion. 

My young Malay was in great spirits that afternoon; 
a koroccu monkey being a possession greatly sought af- 
ter by the natives of the interior kampongs. 

It requires time and a natural gift to train these nnt- 
picking monkeys; and not every monkey is intelligent 
enough to be thus taught. Udong planned great things 
and very handsomely offered to make me his partner in 
a nut-exporting business. He thought we could easily 
clear ten guilders per day for the next two months, be- 
sides attending to our duties—all by aid of the koroccu, 
who sat blinking at us from his corner. 

I promised him that the next day, after the line had 
been patrolled, I would go with him to test the mon- 
key’s abilities; and wonderful to relate, Udong rose of 
his own accord at five o’clock next morning, and set off 
down the line. I went out and watched him for a mile, 
for I suspected that he might not go far. Then I went 
back to the instrument. 

The morning news from Padang was being transmit- 
ted to Batavia. Then followed general and world-wide 
news from Batavia up to Padang. I got my news by 

listening. 


Oh, wonderful agent of intelligence! This electric 


throb, so subtle, so swift, so far-reaching! Of all the 
forces, I think it best worthy of our careful study. The 
future of men on this earth is indissolnbly linked with 
the knowledge and use of it. 





heard a peculiarly long, plaintive, flute-like whistle, fol- 
lowed by acry as of ““Aree—par—r—r—r ! kree—par 
—r—r—r 


struggle desperately to break the thong with which he 
was tied. I ran to the door to shut it. 
ly done so, when the monkey snapped the thong, bound- 
ed out of the window, and ran along the path. 
ing out, I had a glance of anative among the trees, and 
of some extravagant demonstrations of joy on the mon- 
key’s part. 
master of yesterday. 
of sight. 


profanity, thought I, when Udong gets back! 


for, after coming up the ladder, was the monkey. Then 
he turned anxiously to me. 


my surprise the lad did not say a word. 
—to digest it, I inferred—with becoming Oriental res- 
ignation; and he sat so very still that I at length forgot 
all about him—for tidings of the Zulu war were going 
over the wires. 
had left the room; and soon after I noticed that his gun 
was not in its place. 
in pursuit of the native. 


ing. 
was gone from the office six hours. 


ner of the room, and Udong was playing rugat with the 
soldiers. 


Suddenly from outside the office, at a distance, I 
Instantly the koroccu uttered a bleat and began to 
But I had hard- 
Hurry- 
I had little doubt that it was the koroccu’s 
In a moment they were gone out 


There will be rage and fury and some fearful Malay 





He came back at ten o’clock. The first thing he looked 


As briefly as possibly I stated what had occurred. To 
He sat down 


At last, looking round, I saw that he 
I felt quite sure that he had gone 


He did not come back that night, nor the next morn- 
I went down the line myself at eight o’clock and 


When I returned, the koroccu was hitched in the cor- 





It would be useless, as I had learned long ago, for me 


began trying the nuts by twisting at them with his 
hands. 
had to look out for our heads, meantime. 
ones he did not take. 
first tree. 


was led to a second tree. 
trade had been well learned. 
some time, until we 
refused to climb. 


it. 
thirty feet or more, but stopped there and scolded first 
up the tree, then down at his new master. 


ject. 
and at once there glared down from betwixt two thick 
stems the muzzle and savage eyes of some large ani- 
mal. 


screech, his teeth chattering from fear; and Udong 
shouted out, “Ugean Metch ! 
the tree. 





Those which were ripe, he tossed down—we 
The green 
Thirteen were selected from the 


The animal then descended of his own accord, and 
There was no doubt that his 
Thus we went on for 
came to a palm which the koroccu 


Udong gave him several blows, to force him to mount 
Under this compulsion, the monkey ran up for 





Surmising that there might be a snake in the tree, I 


walked round it and soon discovered a black mass above 
the base of the great leaves, on their stems, and well 
screened by them. 


Raising my carbine, I sent a bullet into the dark ob- 
As ugly a grow! as ever I heard was the response, 


A Sun-Bear. 
Down came the koroccu at a bound, with av eldritch 
ro 


hurrying from under | 
| 


It was what is called a ‘“‘sun-bear,”’ a creature not only 


feared by the natives for its occasionally blood-thirsty | 
ferocity, but held in abhorrence from the wholesale | 
destruction it makes of the cocoanut palms, by climb- 
ing into them and eating the large terminal, or ‘tcab- 
bage,”’ bud at the head of the trunk. 


I fired again at the beast; and its roars and growls 








to ask him what he had been doing, or how he had been 
able to get his monkey again. He would give any an- 
swer that happened to come into his head. And noth- 
ing, save Omniscience, can know when a Malay is 
telling a lie or is telling the truth. Udong would do 
both with the same impassive and utterly unreadable 
face. 

One thing I thought significant. He seemed to have 
no solicitude lest the Pasuma would come back and 
again call away the monkey. 

The reader may think that I should have made it my 
business to know whether a crime had been committed 
or not. Life in the United States is one thing; life at a 
Sumatran kampong is another. 

If I had looked into the matter, I could not have 
brought the native to justice, unless I had turned judge 
and executioner myself; which I did not think myself 
called upon to do. 

Malays have a reptilian streak of cold-bloodedness in 
them that one would not suspect from their mild man- 
ners and soft, gentle faces. 

This Udong never seemed to think the worse of me 
for thrashing him on account of downright neglect of 
his duties: but if I had struck him a blow from hau- 
teur, or cheated him out of money, I should have ex- 
pected to have been assassinated while I was asleep, or 
to receive a ball in my back some day when out in the 
forest. 

The next afternoon we took the koroccu out to pick 
cocoa-nuts, Udong leading him cautiously by the thong; 
aud lest the still unwonted munyeet might slip away, 
he had tied a two-pound grapnel which we had at the 
office to the end of the thong. This would be sure to 
catch and hold the truant, if he tried to escape. 

There were, as I have said, cocoanut palms scattered 
through the forests, along the Busar; lofty trees, some 
of the fruit of which, with its golden yellow husks, was 
always ripening, but never in haste to fall. 


A Mystery. 

We know nothing of good cocoa-nuts in the United 
States. The old, black, hard balls that reach us are 
really fit for nothing but to make oil from; and the 
“milk” in them is stale and insipid. But a ripe cocoa- 
nut, just taken from the tree, is a real delicacy ; and the 
milk is cool and refreshing. 

Udong had no sooner led the koroccu to a palm than 
the animal showed at once that he knew his business 
by climbing agilely up. His new owner, however, took 
care to attach along line to his collar, which he held 
constantly in his hand. 

Reaching the top where the crown of leaves springs 





forth, the monkey seated himself on a stem of one, then 














But it was so 


made the whole mountain-side resound. 
protected by the thick palm-leaf stems, that I did not 
succeed in giving it a mortal wound, and after firing six 
or eight shots, I was constrained to waste no more cart- 
ridges, for my stock was rather scanty. 

It then occurred to me to fell the palm, and I des- 
patched Udong back to the station for a couple of axes, 


I meantime 
monkey. 

When the lad returned, we fell to work to cut down 
the palm. It was a large tree, at least a yard in diame- 
ter; and we hada hard time of it. Having had some ex- 
perience in wood-cutting in my younger days, at my 
father’s old farm in Pennsylvania, I soon had a scarf 
chopped in the hard palm-trunk, and aimed the tree so 
that it might fall out into an open space, to the right; 
Udong, meanwhile, hacking away at the other side of 
the tree, and keeping at the same time a sharp watch 
voer the bear. The poor koroccu looked on with a very 
dismal and anxious expression of face. 

All at once we cut through the hard outer shell of the 
tree. It gave a loud crack and fell. Instead, however, 
of falling where I had aimed my scarf, it fell the other 
way and went down, with a terrible crash, into a dense 
thicket of screw-pines, rattans and vines, about a supan 
or bog-hole. 


watching the bear and holding fast to the 


A Cheetupah, 

As the tree thundered down, we saw the ‘‘sun-bear” 
go flying off the top of the leaf-stems, through the air, 
turning at the same time a complete somersault. He 
struck somewhere off in the jungle. 

That was the last I saw of that animal; for the mo- 
ment the tree struck the jungle, there rushed out past 
us a big cheetupah (two-horned rhinoceros) fresh from 
the supan, covered with mud and blowing like a gram- 
pus. 

Away he went across the open space! Snatching up 
my carbine, I gave chase, Udong at my heels with his 
axe. The great creature ran like a hog for a hundred 
yards or more, then as suddenly faced about and blew / 
It was the tree, however, that had frightened him, not 
we, for he no sooner saw us than he gave a frightful 
grunt and ran at us as furiously as a moment before he 
had run away. 

I fired at him, hoping to give a mortal wound. But 
I might as well have popped a pea at him from a pea- 
blower. On he came. Never did two hunters show 
the white feather quicker than did we. We turned 
and ran. The thorny rattans were so dense on either 
side of the open space, that dodging to cover was out of 
the question. We rushed back towards the monkey. 

Talk about a rhinoceros being clumsy! He was at 





our beels before we had gone thirty yards. It was 


fearful ground—all rocks and old tree-trunks. 
desperate jump off a stone, for a far log, and tumbled 
over it; when like a locomotive, the cheetupah went by 
me. 


one of those strange polyalthea trees; 


tops, one above, the other below. 


I gavea 


Either the beast couldn't stop, or else had his eye 


on Udong, who was but a short distance in advance. 


Scrambling up with both wrists badly grazed, I saw 


the lad running for dear life along the palm-trunk we 
had just felled, and the rhinoceros in the very act of giv- 
ing the monkey a toss with his horny snout. 


To load and fire was the work of an instant now that 


my blood was up, when, in a second, the beast wheeled 
and was upon me again with a hideously vicious grunt. 


Close to my left was the curious, lattice-like root of 
a kind of huge 


tree-fern, quite common in these forests, looking as if 
the trunk of the tree were placed midway between two 


For often these out 


of-ground, pyramid-shaped roots rise in a cone to the 
height of sixty feet; so that if one can creep in through 
the outer lattice-wall of roots, he may stand inclosed, 
with the trunk of the tree high overhead. 


I leaped for this trellis-root, and climbed with squir- 


| rel-like agility, not lessened at all by hearing a spiteful 

rip at the roots beneath my feet. 
| unluckily lost my hold of my rifle, which fell down 
| through the roots inside the coniform mass. 


Upward I went, but 


But im 


mediately coming to a wider space through which I 
|} could slip my body, I climbed inside and dropped to 
the ground, in the open space within the root. 


Meantime the cheetupah was tearing with his horns 


at the tough root-strands, snorting with fury. It looked 
as if he might tear his way through, from the way he 


was making the twigs fly. Catching up my “Spencer,” 
I thrust in a cartridge, then pushing the mnzzle out be 
twixt the roots, I fired into one of the huge pachyder- 
mis’ big red nostrils. That quieted him at once; then 
he staggered back, his ears rising, and stumbled about 
over the logs for some moments, until after giving a 
hoarse squeal of affright or pain he rushed away. 

I climbed out and went to look for Udong; but that 
wary youngster had got his monkey and gone home. I 
followed, having had hunting enough for that day, and 
being in fact most unpleasantly scratched and grazed, 

That was my first rhinoceros hunt, and I hope it may 
be the last. W. C. GRINNELL. 
«~@> 


For the Companion, 


HARROW AND ITS SCHOOL-BOYS. 
By William H. Rideing. 

No other English institution is more loaded with 
anomalies than the so-called public schools, which, in 
the American sense of receiving gratuitously and edu 
eating all classes that come to them, are strangely mis- 
named—which are at once democratic in principle and 
aristocratic in practice—Spartan in constitution and in 
dulgent in government—based in some things on severe 
wisdom and in others faithful to traditions which have 
nothing to recommend them besides their antiquity. 

Established centuries ago, in some instances to edu- 
cate the poor, they have become the schools of the rich 
or moderately prosperous, and where the founder's pur- 
pose has been thus perverted, the apology is that his 
endowment has been multiplied by later patrons whose 
wishes, as well as his, have necessarily been considered, 

They are not without enemies; their usefulness has 
been questioned and their methods criticised. There 
was a little caricature in Punch some months ago, in 
which one gentleman complains that what he sulYers 
from is a deficient education. “Why, you were cdu- 
eated at Eton, weren’t you?” his companion inquires. 
“Yes, that’s the reason I am deficient,” 

But it is the ambition of most parents among the su- 


is the answer. 


perior classes in England to send their sons to one of 
the public schools; and what is most valued is not, we 
believe, the knowledge the boys bring away with them, 
indispensable as that is, but the moral obligations which 
are imposed upon them and the appeals that are made 
to the dignity and integrity of their characters. 

A high sense of honor is cultivated, and the scholars 
are made to feel that if they do anything mean or 
base, the disgrace will fall not upon themselves alone, 
but upon the good name of all the school. They are 
reminded of the responsibility by all their surroundings. 
To be an Harrovian or Etonian is to be a fellow of the 
illustrious men who have learned in the same schools, 
and to challenge comparison with them. 

If Harrow had no other advantage, its situation would 
The country to the north-west of London 
and from nearly all 
church 


commend it. 
is as pretty as any in England, 
parts of it the spire of Harrow 
shooting up from the summit of 


be seen 
a woody hill, about 
twelve miles from the heart of the great city. 

Upon the hill, which looks over a wide and touching- 
ly beautiful landscape, a comfortable yeoman founded 
the school in Queen Elizabeth’s time, and left to it lands 
enough to support two musters, providing also that 
Latin only should be spoken, and that the scholars 
should come neither ‘‘uncombed, unwashed, ragged nor 
slovenly.”’ 

It would have been a very small affair had he not 
stipulated for the admission of boys from other neigh- 
borhoods, and these “foreigners,” as they are called, 
have always been the main supporters of the school. 
By their gifts made during their school-days and later 
in life, and by the subscriptions of the governors and 


can 


masters, a number of handsome buildings of warm Eliz- 
avethan brick now crown the hill and accommodate 
more than four hundred scholars. 

One building is the library, which has many portraits, 
including one of a happy-looking gentleman, Sir Thom- 
as Thackeray, a former head-master, the grandfather 
of the great novelist; another building of vast propor- 
tions is the ‘‘speech hall,’’ and another is the chapel, 
which has six stained windcws in memory of the grad- 
uates of Harrow who fell in the Crimean war. 

But the chief glory of Harrow isthe old “fourth form 
room ;” it is small and gloomy, with mullioned windows 
and plastered walls, wainscoted to halftheir height with 
oak. At one end of it is the old-fashioned master’s 
desk of rough oak, and along it are low and narrow 
wooden benches. 

All the*seant and common furniture is well-worn. 
The corners have been worn off the benches; the desk 
and the wainscoting are battered. Wherever there is a 
surface on which a knife-blade could be used it is coy- 
ered with initials, names, and dates, some less than an 
inch in size and others two or three inches; some 
shapely and others crooked. It is evident that the de- 
signers have been inexperienced and careless; but the 





lettering is in a measure an index to their characters. 
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The earliest inscription is that of W. R. James | lieve the masters of any necessity of inflicting li ing the door of the oman he was seized by half- | 
punishment by dealing themselves with any dis- | a-dozen policemen, and in spite of his struggles, 

| courteous, dishonorable or vulgar conduct among | 
Lord | 


—1663, and among the later ones are those of 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan, the poet Wordsworth, 
Lord Chief Justice Cockburn, Lord Byron, 


Palmerston, Cardinal 


their number. 





Manning and Sir Rob- 
ert Peel. 

The carving of names 
on walls and furniture 
is usually 
ble, 
find fault in those cases 
the 


objectiona- 
but we can scarcely 
have 


wher boys 





the 
again on the history of the world. 


lett fourth form room to carve their names 


Byron and Peel were school-fellows together. 
The poet is said to have been a turbulent and er- | 
ratic scholar, never prepared with his lessons, but 


eager enough for learning things not set down to | 


him as atask. He wasagreat lover of sport, anc 
Was pugnacious to the last degree. 

When Dr. Butler was appointed head-master By- 
ron conceived a bitter and unjustifiable dislike to 
him. which he showed by conduct that would not be 
allowed in the most loosely governed school now ; 
but riper years brought repentance to him, and 
when aman he sought Dr. Butler, whose son is 
the present head-master, and apologized to him. 

K.ven during his school days he was not wholly 
mischievous; he has been described as a “wild 
mountain colt,” casier led with a silken cord than 
with the strongest rope. 

When the opposition to Dr. 
fourth form were de- 


room, and it is said they 


terred by Byron's pointing to the names of their 
fathers and grandfathers on the walls. 
What 


Americans call “hazing,” English call 
‘and though it is little practised now, 
in times past it led toa great deal of heartlessness. 
The smaller and younger boys were the menial 
servants of the larger ones, anc were compelled to 
clean boots, cook and run errands. 





They not only 
had to do things of some benefit to their employ- 


ers, but out of sheer malice, were put to tasks of 


no possible profit to any one, and if they rebelled, 
were subjected to all sorts of torture. 

The future Prime Minister of Engiand, Sir Rob- 
ert Peel, once refused to obey his tyrant, who in 


consequence twisted the little fellow’s arm and 


then struck the fleshy part of it with a stick again 
and again. 


ion’s punishment, and knowing that from his own 


diminutive size it was useless for him to interfere, 


he begged to be told how many stripes the execu- 
“What's that to you?” 


tioner intended to inflict. 
the latter demanded. 

“Because I will take half of them,” said Byron, 
with tears in his eyes and a voice trembling with 
indignation. 


Though Peel and the poet were fast friends, 


their habits were not at all alike. 
Byron has said of him, 
perior ; 
at least his equal; as a schoolboy out of school I 


was always in scrapes, and he never, and zz school 


he always knew his lessons, and I rarely.” 
Peel’s name on the wainscoting of the old fourtl 
form room is cut in bold, decisive letters. 


The Harrovians have been guilty of extraordi- 
nary insubordination at various periods in their 


history. ‘They once fired a train of gunpowder it 


one of the halls, and tore the gratings from the | 


windows. ‘They stole out of the school on mid 


night expeditions, the chief pleasure of which was | It was claimed that for an Atheist to take the 
the possibility of capture and punishment. The | oath, with the words “So help me God,” would be 
witty Sheridan was a notable scapegrace. But} a protanation; although Bradlaugh now declared 


they were well-flogged, and bore the chastisement 


gracefully. 

One of the scholars was Dr. § 
despite his severity of he was 
liked. 
certain boy showed signs of genius. 

* exclaimed the doctor ; 
gin to flog to-morrow morning.” 


manner, 


“Say you so?’ 


This was in days of less refinement than ours, 
and now no whipping is allowed. The boys re- 












Butler was at its | 
height, some malicious boys proposed to burn the 


Byron was a witness of his compan- 


“As ascholar,” 
“he was greatly my su- 
as a declaimer and actor, I was reckoned 


Samuel Parr, who 
afterwards opened a school of his own, in which, | 
much | 
One of his undermasters told him that a 


“then be- 





| The cost of educating a boy at Harrow is about 
a thousand dollars a year, and thus it will be seen 
| that it is not a place for the poor. At one time 
| the scholars included four dukes and a large num- 
ber of other titled persons. 

It was then that the American Minister in Lon- 





I | don sent two of his sons to Harrow because it was 


| the only school, he said, where no special honor 
| was attached to rank; and there is an old story 
| that when a scholar happened to be a duke, he al- 
ways received “three extra kicks” from his fel- 
lows. 


+o 


A LOWLY SPIRIT. 


The lowly spirit God hath consecrated 
As His abiding rest; 
An angel by some patriarch’ be nt eamheee 
‘st. 


When kings had no such gu TON. 





+o 
EXPELLED. 

After a long series of efforts to obtain his seat 
in the English House of Commons, Charles Brad- 
laugh has been expelled from that body by a large 
majority. Bradlaugh’s attempts to be admitted to 
the seat, to which he has been twice duly elected 
| by the town of Northampton, have been full of 
exciting and dramatic scenes and incidents. 

On his first election he appeared at the table of 
the House, to qualify himself for membership. It 
was well known that he was an Atheist; and 
when he stood at the table, he brought this fact to 
the notice of the House, by declaring that he ob- 
jected to taking the usual oath, because it included 
the, to him, meaningless words, “So help me 
God.” 

Now, there is a rule of the House of Commons, 
that those who object to take the oath may 
“affirm” instead; that is, declare their allegiance 
and intent to perform their duties faithfully, with- 
out adding the words referred to. Thus Quakers 
and Jews are allowed to “affirm” instead of taking 
the oath. 

Bradlaugh claimed the right, under this rule, to 
make the affirmation. The House refused at first 
to allow him to do so; but finally permitted him 
to affirm and take his seat, subject to the decision 
of a court of law. 


ting in Parliament illegally. 
tors claimed that he could not legally affirm, and 
that every vote he cast in the House was 
lawful one. 


House. 
1 


the seat in Northampton. 





i] peared at the table, 
ready to take the oath. 
But the House refused to 


would be binding on his conscience. 

| Rejected a second time by the House, Bradlaugl 

or cease his attempts to obtain the seat to which 
his constituents had twice returned him. 

One day, followed by an immense and excitec 

multitude, he entered Westminster Hall, and pro 


| om 
ceeded towards the House of Commons. 


Suits were at once brought against him for sit- 
That is, his prosecu- 


an un- 
The court sustained this view, and 
judged Bradlaugh guilty of sitting illegally in the 


The next step taken, was for the House to de- 
clare the seat vacant, and order a new election for 
That town again elected 
Bradlaugh; and in due time he once more ap- 
and declared himself now 


allow him to do so. 


that, even though these words were in the oath, it 


announced that he would never let the matter rest, 


He was 


| resolved to force his way into it, and to take his 
| seat in spite of its adverse decision. But on reach- 


| was forcibly ejected from the precincts of Parlia- | 
| ment. 

This was last summer. Nothing more was 
| heard of the matter, until the reassembling or Par- 
| liament on the 7th of February. On that day, 

Bradlaugh again appeared at the table, to take the | 
| oath. Before he could utter the words, Sir Stafford 
| Northcote rose and moved that he be not allowed 
|to do so. A warm debate followed, in which the 

Prime Minister and the Home Secretary urged 
| Bradlaugh’s right to his seat, and Bradlaugh him- 
self pleaded his cause. 

But again the decision of the House was hostile 
to him, by fifty-six majority, and he was obliged 
to retire. Nothing daunted, the audacious repre- 
seniative of Northampton, atter a fortnight had 
elapsed, again suddenly made his appearance at 
the table. The members gazed at him with amaze- 
ment; and before any one could recover his pres- 
| ence of mind, Bradlaugh coolly produced a Testa- 
| ment trom his pocket, hurricdly repeated the oath 
and kissed the book, and took his seat on the 
benches. 

This bold act aroused the wrath of both sides of 
the House; and on the next day the party leaders 
joined in declaring that Bradlaugh must be ex- 
pelled for his insolence. A motion to this effect 
was carried by an overwhelming vote; and North- 
ampton is called upon for the third time to fill the 
| Seat thus vacated. 

The conflict between Bradlaugh and the House 
is doubtless not yet over. If he is again chosen 
by Northampton, he will return with increased | 
| authority to claim the seat. 
Or 

DURATION OF THOUGHT. 
Lives Phidias in his work alone? 

His Jove returns to air, 


But make one god-like shape from stone, 
And Phidian thou; ght is there 


Blot out the Iliad from the ‘aati 
Still Homer’s thought would fire 
Each deed that boasts sublimer worth, 
And each diviner lyre. 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 





| 
| 


| 


Like light connecting star to star, 
Doth thought transmitted run; 
Rays that to earth the nearest are, 
Have longest left the sun. 
SIR EDWARD LYTTON. 


- —+or- _- 


A NEW APPORTIONMENT. 

After the present Congress, the House of Rep- 
resentatives will consist of three hundred and 
twenty-five members. The present number is two | 
hundred and ninety-three. The new distribution | 
is based upon the census of 1880, and allows one | 
member for every 151,912 inhabitants. The fol- 
lowing table shows how many representatives 
each State will have, the number it now has, and 
the gain or loss :— 





Present 
number. 


Future 


State. number. 


Gain, Loss. 


























Alabama.. -8 8 ° ° 
Arkanaas 5 4 1 ° 
California 6 4 2 ° 
Colorado.. 1 1 . . 
Connecticr 4 4 . . 
Delaware. 1 1 e ° 
Florid 2 2 e . 
Georg 0 9 1 . 
Illino -20 19 1 e 
Indian: 13 13 ° ° 
low ll 9 2 . 
Kans. 7 3 4 e 
Kentucky. ll 10 1 ° 
Louisiana. 6 6 ° ° 
a ee 5 ° 1 
ae 6 . . 
ole il 1 ° 
Michtss un. <a 9 2 ° 
Minnesota., + 5 3 2 ° 
7 6 1 . 
.4 13 1 . 
-3 1 2 . 
ae 1 . . 
a 3 ° 1 
7 . e 
33 1 . 
North Sarodins q 8 1 ° 
DOIG c ccoceece 21 20 1 e 
Oregon. 1 ° e 
Pennsylvar 7 1 e 
Rhode Isls 2 . ° 
South Caroling 5 2 . 
Tennessee... 10 : e 
TERRS.ccoce 6 5 - 
Vermont 2 3 e 1 
Virginia... 10 9 1 e 
West Virgin 4 3 1 e 
Wisconsin. 9 8 1 a 
Total........ e cccceedae 293 3 3 
Fourteen States gain one member each; six 


gain two each; one gains four, and one gains five. 
Three States lose one member each, and thirteen 
have an unchanged representation. The three 
which lose are all in New England, and the two 
largest gainers are Kansas and Texas in the 
Southwest. 

The manner in which an apportionment is made 
is this: Representation is based upon the number 
of persons in the States, excluding Indians not 
taxed. This number, for the whole country, ac- 
cording to the census of 1880, was 49,371,340. Di- 
viding this number by 325, which was fixed upon 
for a full House of Representatives, the result was 
one hundred and fifty-one thousand nine hundred 
and twelve. 

This is known as the Representative quota. 
Now as every State must have one Representative, 
there is first assigned one to cach of the States 
which have less than the number above given. 
Then the population of each State is divided by 
one hundred and fifty-one thousand nine hundred 
and twelve, and the quotient and remainder are 

-arefully noted. 
Next, Representatives are assigned to the sever- 








1 


1| vision. Finally, additional Representatives are 
given to the States having the largest remainders, 


until the full number of 32 


1 25 is obtained. 


was not carried. 


| The hall 


| he 


al States, to the number so ascertained upon a di- | 


There | 
was a strong effort made to secure the adoption of 
| a different plan, but the result of taking up with | 


The great contest, however, was over the num- 


ber of members. It is thought by some people 


| that the House is already too large for good work. 


But Congressmen were shrewd enough to see that 
if the number should be cut down, there would be 
fewer districts, and some of them must stay at 


| home. 


The first House of Representatives, when there 
were but thirteen States, consisted of only sixty- 
five members,—but three more than New York 
and Pennsylvania will elect hereafter. There have 


| been additions almost every ten years since, and 
| now the number will be so great that all the mem- 
| bers cannot be well accommodated in the Hall of 


Representatives. 

This circumstance alone will probably be sufli- 
cient to prevent future additions to the number. 
annot be enlarged, and it is not likely 
that a new Capitol will be built to give lung-room 
to a few more Congressmen. 


~@>—____—_ 


A UNIQUE NEWSPAPER. 
There are a grcat many newspapers published in 
Amcrican schools and colleges, but the most noteworthy 
and interesting among them all, perhaps, is a little 
sheet, six inches square, fullof mistakes in spelling 
and in grammar. 

It is The School News, issued at Carlisle Barracks, 
Pennsylvania, in the school established by Government 
for the Indians. 

The little paper is written, edited and printed by the 
Indian children, without any correction or assistance 
from their teachers; and gives us a much clearer in- 


| Sight into the work which the school has done for them 


than any labored official statement could do. 

“Now, boys and girls, look this way!” Kiota, the 
son of achief, aged twelve, thus begins his description 
of a battle which he had once seen between his own tribe 
and the whites, and a spirited description it is, in spite 
of misspelled words and unfinished sentences. “But,” 
adds at the close, “I have now to learn something 
better; first thing I have to be educated, and when I go 
back home I shall be able to help my people to lift it 
up.” 

It is something when a white boy knows that the 
use of his education is to “go among his people and 
lift it up.” 

The editor, Kihega, an Iowa Indian, says, ‘The 
bread in our school is made of wheat that was raised on 
our farm, and work all done by boys (Indians). They 
threshed it and took it too the mill, and had it grind 
into flour, and baked by our boys.” 

There are letters from boys of every tribe who are 
being taught farming, and trades of every kind; and from 
the girls, who are taught household work, cooking, sew- 
ing, ete. 

One girl—Sioux—mixes her ideas oddly enough. 
am glad to come here. 
about the true God. 
make omelet. 


en. 


oo | 

Tam going to teach my people 
T am going to teach my people to 
I am not sure I learn how to cook chick- 


Editorial notice to delinquent subscribers appears at 
the head of the paper thus: ‘‘When Subscribers find X 
marked on your paper please remember it is time to 
send 25 cents again.”” 

A Dakota boy tells how a dispute arose in the geog- 
raphy class as to whether the eastern or western hemi- 
sphere was the oldest. ‘The teacher decided that the 
land first inhabited by peoples, so the Eastern was first 
of that. But those boys has not been satisfied with 

| that way, it was decided. Where did our breed come 
from? The Indian was found here. We like to ask 
some question to somebody through the paper. Is this 
land the young world or the old?” 

| Jaah Seger—Arapahoe—says, ‘‘We are here to learn 
| about white people as he do. Some white people this 
wicked also just same Indians. I think after while 

more Indian people.” 

However strong our prejudices against the red man, 
no one could read this little sheet of childish utterances 
without being moved by its significance and pathos. 


no 


—§~9> 


AT THE GRAVE, 

The most genial of our American humorists is said to 
take a keen pleasure in haunting graveyards, tracing 
the epitaphs, and in discovering afterwards how well or 
ill they suited the real character of the dead. 

The fancy seems a ghoulish one, but really is only 
that of a student of human nature, for nowhere do its 
vanity, tenderness, and whims assert themselves so bold- 
ly as in matters pertaining to the coffin and the grave. 

What shall we think, for example, of the Western 
banker, who, on finding himself near death, ordered an 
exact fac-simile, in miniature, of the magnificent house 
in which he lived to be built over his grave! Even his 
ghost cried, ““Behold what my money can do!” 

An owner of Glass Works in Pittsburgh once had his 
lot in the cemetery fenced in with glass, and a monu- 
ment of the same glittering material was erected to his 
wife. 


One of the most remarkable monuments in the coun- 
try is among the mountains of North Elba, New York. 
It is an enormous fragment of the Laurentian rock 
—which runs like a back bone through the continent— 
and upon it is carved John Brown. Even his worst en- 
emics must be impressed by the lonely grandeur of the 
old man’s last resting-place. 

Even more sublime is the grave of Prof. Mitcheil, 
who was killed by a fall from a precipice while survey- 
ing the Black Mountains of North Carolina. He lies 
buried in the clouds upon the topmost point of the high- 
est peak west of the Mississippi, and the mountain is 
called by his name. 

In Worcester Cathedral is a mysterious gravestone 
that for a century has provoked the curiosity of passcrs- 
by. It bears the single word Miserrimus. There is no 
clue by which to discover who was this most wretched 
of men. 

In an obscure nook at Mt. Auburn is a poor little 
slab suggesting as pathetic a story. Itis in the Potter's 
field set apart for strangers, ard has the inscription, 
“M. H.,aged 17. She is gone, and oh! the difference to 





ime! 
| Inthe English graveyard at Nice is a stone without 


any name, and only the words, ‘Other refuge have I 


it seemed to so many people to be unjust, that it | none!” 
The most terrible pathos in such inscriptions dictated 
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before death by unhappy souls, is that even from the 
grave they must stretch forth their hands, asking for 
recognition and sympathy. 
—_—_+@,—___—_- 
THE FORGOTTEN CHARITY. 

Wordsworth, in the “Old Cumberland Beggar,” 
speaks of ‘inevitable charities,” such as mark those 
who are 

“Not negligent 
In acts of love to those with whom they dwell, 
Their kindred, and the children of their blood.” 

The world is blessed with many who are thus chari- 
table. But these “inevitable charitics’’ do not satisfy 
those generous souls who hold ‘“‘that we have all of us 
one human heart.” They are charitable to such as 
need charity. 

Many years ago, an Ohio farmer went on a visit to 
Illinois. On his way home, as he reached asmall town 
in his own State, be was taken sick and soon his money 
was all spent. In his extremity, a stranger among 
strangers, he sent for Thomas Corwin, who was in town 
attending court. 

He knew Mr. Corwin only by his reputation as the 
great orator of the State, who was as kind in heart as he 
was eloquent in speech. Mr. Corwin immediately 
called upon the sick man, though business was press- 
ing. In a few minutes he learned his situation—he was 
far from home, destitute, and knew not a soul in the 
place. 

The orator never had much money about him, and on 
this occasion forty dollars was all his pocket-book con- 
tained. Putting that amount in the sick man’s hands,— 
he had already put good cheer into his heart, through 
invigorating words,—he arose and left him. 

A few years passed, and Mr. Corwin was Governor 
of Ohio. He had forgotten the generous act, for a 
good man’s memory is not retentive of his habitual 
charities. One evening, as he was reading to his fam- 
ily, the door-bell rang, and a stranger asked if the Gov- 
ernor was at home. 

As a farmer-like-looking man came hurriedly into the 
sitting-room, Mr Corwin greeted him courteously, but 
saying, ‘I do not remember to have met you before.” 

“Don’t remember me!’ exclaimed the farmer; 
“Well, that’s queer! Let me tell you a little story— 
perhaps it may refresh your memory.” 

Then he told the story of his sickness and destitution, 
and how Mr. Corwin had aided him with money and 
cheering words. ‘Now, after so long a time,’ he add- 
ed, “I have come to pay the forty dollars, principal and 
interest, and to again thank you for your kindness. 
een has prospered me; may God bless you and 
yours !”” 

“Tut, tut; take the money,” he said, interrupting 
Mr. Corwin’s protests that he had not the slightest rec- 
ollection of the transaction. 

“The stage-driver gave me just ten minutes to see 
you. I must go on to-night, but I wish I had time to 
sit down and tell your family about the many kind 
deeds I’ve heard of your doing—just the sort you did 
for me. But I can’t stop, so good-by. God bless you, 
Governor !”” 


+or 
TACT. 

An orator’s purpose is to persuade. He must, there- 
fore, create the magnetism of good-will between himself 
and his audience. Edmund Burke may properly be 
ealied a great thinker, or a great statesman, ora great 
essayist, but he was not a great orator. For, instead of 
conciliating his hearers, he invited their hostility. 

“Mr. Speaker,” he said, on one occasion, in the House 
of Commons, “‘T rise under some embarrassment, occa- 
sioned by a feeling of delicacy towards one-half of the 
House, and of sovereign contempt for the other half.” 

Prof. Phelps, of Andover, tells an anecdote of a hum- 
ble Massachusetts chaplain, who showed himself much 
the superior, in oratorical tact, of the great Englishman. 
He was once ordered, during the war, to preach to a 
wealthy Presbyterian congregation of outspoken sym- 
pathizers with the South, in Norfolk, Virginia. 

“My friends,” said the chaplain, in beginning his dis- 
course, ‘Iam here by no choice of mine. I came to 
your city as a chaplain, to look after the souls of my 
neighbors who are here, as Iam, under military rule. 
I stand in the place of your honored pastor by command 
of my military superior; but I ama preacher of the 
same Christ whom you reverence, and I ask you to 
hear me for His sake.”’ 

Of course, they heard the man who had the tact thus 
to disarm their prejudices; and they heard him willing- 
ly for the next three months. 

That oculist is a savage, who gouges out an eye in or- 
der to examine it. The more inflamed it is, the more 
gentle must be his touch. 

ter 
FOLLY OF HARDENING. 

A young man was an earnest advocate of the theory 
that the human body can accommodate itself to any tem- 
perature in which it may be placed. One winter, he 
determined to harden himself by wearing no covering 
for his ears; they were badly frozen on avery cold day, 
and were tender for several years after. Te grew wise 
and abandoned the hardening process. 

A young lady heard an eloquent lecture on the impor- 
tance of fresh air in chambers at night. The lecturer 
said there was no danger from a window slightly opened ; 
the body would soon harden itself so as to resist the 
effect of the exposure. She tried the experiment one 
cold night, and caught a severe cold, which lasted the 
entire winter. She lost faith in hardening against cold. 

A young mother maintained that children ought not 
to be brought up too tenderly. Arms and legs ought to 
be hardened by exposure in early years, and not be 
made tender by warm coverings in winter. She lost 
her two oldest children by croup and pneumonia, in- 
duced, as the physician said, by insufficient clothing. 
She gave up the attempt to harden the others. 

The best way to harden the body is to protect it well 
from extremes both of cold and heat, and build upa 
strong constitution by good food, good sleep and good 
exercise. The Scotch Highlanders, with their bare legs, 
are victims to rheumatism. 








4 
>> 


“CAPERS.” 

What a curious facility for twisting facts and ideas 
there is in Pat’s brain! It resembles one of those old 
swords Mr. Phillips telis about in his “Lost Arts,” 
which was so ductile that one could twist it into the 
form of a corkscrew. 





York sent a raw Irish servant to buy a bottle of capers, 
there being none in his kitchen to make caper-sauce for 
the boiled mutton. Pat was absent a long time, but at 
last returned with a small paper box. 

“Here’s the only keepers I could find, and sure, it’s a 
long way I had to go to get thim,” he said, handing the 
surprised cook a box of rubber bands, such as are used 
for keeping bills and other papers in one package. 

The incident, which was related to us by an eye-wit- 
ness, recalls a similar twisting which an Irish girl per- 
petrated. Her mistress sent her to the grocery for a 
bottle of capers. 

‘Please, sir, Mrs. Blake wants a bottle of them ac- 
tions,”’ was her way of making known the mistress’ re- 
quest. 





+@> 
HOW IT WAS DONE. 

To illustrate the eccentricity of an old nobleman, 
one of the characters in Lord Beaconsfield’s last novel, 
he is made to pop the question in the following matter- 
of-fact language: “I wonder if anything would ever in- 
duce you to marry?” A writer in Chambers’s Journal 
says that it is really much nearer the terms in which 
the average man proposes than the average proposal of 
the novelist. The writer, however, gives the following 
illustrations of more eccentric ways of popping the 
question : 


Nothing could be neater or more ingenious than the 
proposal of the Irishman, who thus addressed the rus- 
tic beauty upon whom he had set his affections: “‘Bid- 
dy, darlint, they’ve been tellin’ me there’s too many of 
us in the worrld. Now, if you an’ me get the praste to 
make us two wan, troth an’ wouldn’t there be wan the 
ess?’ 

“So you would not take me to be twenty?” said a 
young lady to her partner, while dancing the polka one 
evening. 

‘“*What would you take me for, then?” 

“For better, for worse,”’ replied he; and he was ac- 
cepted. 

Here is another case in point. Riding home from the 
hounds after a certain famous county meet, a lady ob- 
served to her companion, “‘Why should we not marry, 
Sir John?” 

“Ah?” said Sir John, “that is what I have often 
thought myself.’’ And married they were. 

When Prof. Aytoun was wooing Miss Wilson, daugh- 
ter of Prof. Wilson, the famous “Christopher North,” 
he obtained the lady’s consent conditionally on that of 
her father being secured. This Aytoun was much too 
shy to ask, and he prevailed upon the young lady her- 
self to conduct the necessary negotiations. 

“We must deal tenderly with his feelings,’’ said glo- 
rious old Christopher. “I’ll write my reply ona slip 
of paper, and pin it to the back of your frock.” 

a answer is on the back of my dress,’’ said 
Miss ¢ Turning 


ane, as she entered the drawing-room. 
her round, the delighted professor read these words: 
“With the author’s compliments.” 
+> 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 

About twenty-five years ago, Professor Packard, of 
Bowdoin College, dined with George Washington 
Parke Custis, the adopted son of Washington, at Ar- 
lington, his residence. The host talked about the men 
he was accustomed to meet in his adopted father’s 
household, and among others of Hamilton. The remin- 
iscence, as published in the Jndependent, is as follows: 


One of us referred to a portrait of Hamilton in the 
rooms of the Historical Society of New York as giving 
the impression of a man of medium size only and not of 
striking presence. He remarked that he was a small 
man, with contemptible limbs, but with a grand head, 
of which the busts give a good idea. 

Hamilton, he said, used to laugh at his nether limbs. 
When asked to dance, he declined, saying that he hadn’t 
legs enough. 

When the chief of the Six Nations (Iroquois, etc.) 
was presented to Washington and his Cabinet and had 
gone the round of ceremony he was asked what his im- 
pressions were. The chief replied,— 

“There is your Great Father (Washington). 
body know he is a Great Father. 
everybody know he is abrave; 
ilton), he no made for war. 
not for war.” 

It was replied that he was one of our great braves. 
The old chief could hardly believe it. 

Hamilton, Mr. Custis further remarked, was apt to be 
much absorbed. His eyes were overshadowed with 
heavy brows and often intent and regardless of what 
was passing around him. 

Mr. Custis had seen him ‘‘push directly” through his 
family to his study, without apparently noticing any 


Every- 
The big man (Knox) 
but the little man (Ham- 
He made for civil affair, 


one. In the street he would run against persons, but 
would not fail to offer an apology. 
—_+oo—__—_——__ 
MISTAKEN. 


The Chicago Jnter-Ocean publishes an incident which 
illustrates how easy it is to mistake one man for anoth. 
er. The incident also justifies the practice of the courts 
in requiring positive evidence that the man charged 
with a crime is the man who committed it: 


Mr. C. H. Vanderbilt was the cause of a ludicrous 
case of mistaken identity ata hotel in this city. Two 
weeks ago, a young man entered Cameron, Amberg & 
Co.’s store, on Lake Street, and asked for the proprie- 
tor. 

He was introduced to Mr. Cameron, to whom he told 
a pitiful story of —. and his desire to earn an hon- 
est living. Mr. Cameron said he did not want more 
help, whereupon the young man suggested that if he 
would give him credit for a quantity of indelible pencils, 
he would pay for them after he had sold them. 

He was given the pencils, but Mr. Cameron never saw 
him again. Yesterday afternoon, while in the hotel, 
Mr. Cameron met the young man, as he supposed, in 
the rotunda. He was well dressed, and sauntered about 
the hotel as though he was at home and had no mis- 
deeds upon his conscience. 

This disturbed Mr. Cameron, and tapping the young 
man on the shoulder, he said,— 

“Don’t you think it is about time you paid for those 
pencils?” 

‘*What’s that, sir?’’ 

“Those pencils.” 

“IT owe you for no pencils. 
are.”’ 

Then followed some positive remarks on poverty- 
stricken young men and contemptible swindling. It 
culminated in the young man calling an acquaintance 
and having himself identified—as a different person al- 
together. 


I don’t know who you 


MISCHIEVOUS TYPES. 

If the witty lady who wrote about “‘the total deprav- 
ity of inanimate things,”” had been a proof-reader, she 
would have said the most depraved of all are the types. 
Only those behind the scenes know what unceasing vig- 
ilance is required to prevent them from doing mischief. 





Some years ago, an editor at the South, wishing to 
congratulate Gen. Pillow after his return from Mexico 
as a battle-scarred veteran, was made by the types to 
characterize him as a “‘battle-scared veteran.” 

The indignant general, rushing into the editorial 
sanctum, demanded an explanation, which was given, 
and a correction promised in the next day’s paper. 

Judge of the editor’s feelings on the morrow, when, 
as if to a horrors upon horror’s head, he found the 





A few days ago, the keeper of a restaurant in New 





general styled, in the revised paragraph, ‘that bottle- 





An Offensive Breath. Brown's CAMPHORATED | 
SAPONACEOUS DENTIFRICE cleanses the teeth and 
sweetens the breath. The genuine made by Joun I. 
Brown & Sons. Sold everywhere at 25 cts. [Com. 








VISITORS, independently of any 


intention to purchase, are invited to 


the Establishment of 
Mr. THEODORE B. STARR, 
Feweler, 
venue, Madison Square, 
New York. 
The Salesrooms occupy three floors. 
The first exhibits every variety of 
Solid Silverware of unique designs, 
Foreign and American Watches, etc. 
The second comprises one of the 
most extensive stocks tn this country of 
choice Diamond Fewelry, of original) 
designs, finest Solitaire and critic- 
ally matched Diamonds, rare Pearls, 
Rubies, Emeralds, Sapphires, and 
other precious stones, Gold Fewelry 
in novel designs, at close prices. 
In the third zs displayed a choice|3 
collection of French Clocks, artistic 
Bronzes, Mantel Sets, etc., and dec- 
orative Porcelain of the Royal 
Worcester, Minton, and other favor- 
tte wares,in Vases, Plaques, etc. 


206 Fifth A 














PENCILS, HOLDERS, CASES, &c. 


THE CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN. 


A GOLD PEN AND RUBBER HOLDER, containing 
ink for several days’ writing. Can be carried in the 
pocket. Always ready for use. A luxury to persons who 
care to preserve their individuality in writing. 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 


180 Broadway, New York. 
Send for Price List. 
Our Goods are sold by first-class dealers. 


— EUROPE!!! 


Cook’s Grand Excursions leave New York, April 
27th, June 8th. and July Ist, Iss2. oh wg meted special 
Pamphlet, sent free onapplication. ge tickets 
by all Atlantic steamers. Special f facilitie ‘s for secur- 
ing good berths. Tourist tickets for individual trav- 
ig in Europe, by all routes, at reduced rates. 

» ’s Kxcursionist, w ith Maps, by n ail 10 cents. 
THOS. COOK & SON, 261 Broadway, N. Y. 
C. A. BARATTONI, Manager. P. O. Box 1611. 


ORGANS! 











Companion Organ No.1, - - - $20.00 
Companion Organ No.2, - - - - 30.00 
Companien Organ No.3, - - - 47.50 
Companion Organ No. 3%, - - - 50.00 
Companion Organ No.4, - - - 65.00 
Companion Organ No. 5, - - - - 100.00 
Companion Organ No.6, - - - 140.00 


If any of our readers are interested in Organs, and 
wish to purchase a reliable instrument ata very low 
price, it will pay them ¢o send to us for our Illustrated 
Catalogue, describing the above. 


ay? 


Kyes-woooe! 


The Companion Organ, 
No. 1, 


Which we offer for $20.00, has sufficient compass for 
the rendering of all Sunday School music, popular songs 
and choruses, has 3% octaves, and is well adapted for the 
home, schoolroom or chapel. It is a first-class in- 
strument in every respect. All our organs contain the 
well-known Carpenter actions. 
READ THE FOLLOWINC: 

BThe Companion Organ No. 1 received safely. 


very much —— with it. 
us ai I 


IT am 


LO Crow, Harrison, Miss. 


is more than we expected, 


bono 1. Itisa jewel 
sao ania ’ L. W. HARRINGTON. 


and more than was represented. 
Campbell, Minn. 


$1.50 Organ Instructor. 


PERRY MASON & CO,, 





It is much finer than any of 


e No. 1 Companion eY is very much admired in 


On receipt of $20.00 the No.1 Companion Organ will 
be forwarded to you safely boxed. We include with ita 


Bonds and Stocks. 


We do a general commission business in 
Stocks and Bonds dealt in at the New York 
Stock Exchange, and in other sound securities. 


Especial attention given to orders by Mail and 
Telegraph from Banks, Bankers, and other institue 
tions and from investors out of the cit y- 

Government Bonds can be obtained at our office 
in any amount, at market rates, with no charge 
for commission, 

Our Memoranda of Government Bonds for 
1882, containing valuable information on many 
subjects, can be obtained by all desiring to 
make investments, or to consult its pages for 
any purpose. 


Fisk & Hatch, 


5 Nassau St., N. Y. 





FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS 


open improved productive farms in the best localities in 
the West negotiated for banks, colleges, estates, and pfi- 
vate individuals. Coupon Bonds, Interest and P rincipal 
paid on day of maturity at the Third National Bank 
n New York City. Funds promptly placed. Large 
experience, No Losses; investors compelled to take no 
land. No de lays in payment of interest. Only the very 
choicest loans accepted, Full information given to those 
secking safe and profitable investments, Send for 
circular, references and sample forms, to the 
WESTERN FARM MORTCACE CO., 
Lawrence, Kansas. 

F. M. PERKINS, Pres. “het PERKINS, Sec. 

3.T.W ARNE, 4 we Pres. - GILLETT, Treas. 
-F. i ART, Auaitor, 









“OUR CONTINENT, a 
THE NEW ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY, 


The Demand Still sasing. 


75,000 COPIES OF No. 3 CALLED FOR. 


Among the contents of No. 3, which is now ready and 
for sale everywhere, will be found contributions from 
such prominent authors as PHILIP BOURKE M ARSTON} 
MARY RESCOTT; DONALD G. MITCHELL; JULIAN 
HAWTHORNE; EDWARD EVERETT HALE; PROF. 
HENRY E. SHEPHERD: MABEL COLLINS; GEORGE 
Parsons Laturor; Dr. F. L. OSWALD; Mrs. F. A. 
BENSON and HARRY CASTLEMON, besides all the pop- 
ular editors of our various departments 
All Newsdealers, Booksellers and 
keep on hand Nos, | and 2, 
Adaress 


“Our Continent” Publishing Oo., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





- Railroad Agents 
Specimen copies sent free. 


“HOUSEHOLD” 


Sewing Machine, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


p {tovidence Palco, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Easy Running, 


Simple in Construction. 
Perfect in Workmanship. 
ENERAL OFFICES: 105 Chambers St., New 
York; HENry B. NEWHALL, Agent. 163 and 165 
Lake St., Chicago; 8S. H. & FE. Y. Moore, Agents. 
149 Tremont St., Boston; WARREN & WING, Agts. 
_ Sete DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS, 
TATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 and 7 John St., New York 

















1199 BROADWAY, near 29th Street, NE W York. 
BRANCH 279 LE JTON STREET, BROOKLY 
IGHTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
OFFICES tio W. BALTIMORE STREET, BALTIMORE. 


Dye, Clean and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 

Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, &c., of all fabrics, and 
of the most elaborate sty ies, cleaned or dyed successfully 
without ripping. 

Gentlemen's Garments cleaned or dyed whole, 

Curtains, Window-Shades, Table-Covers, Carpets, &c., 
cleaned or dyed. 

Employing the best attainable skill and most improved 
appliance s, and having systematized anew every depart- 
ment of our business, We can confidently promise the 
best results, and unusually prompt return of goods, 

Goods received and re turned by express or by mail. 


ee nce invite 
NEPH EWS & ¥ 0., 


3ARRETT, 
5 and 7 ae St.; New York, 








(© SUPERIORITY PROVED : 
THE SIMPLEST & BEST SEWING MACHINE IS THE 





Perfect in every particular. 200,000 sold yearly. 
NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., 

30 Union Square, 

Chicago, Iis., Som Mass., 


N. . 
or Atlanta, Ga. 


Marcu Aprit May 


are the months to purify the blood. Don’t wait till your 
system becomes reduced, but get Hood's Sarsaparilla 
immediately. It sharpens the appetite, tones the stom- 
ach, invigorates the aged, and imparts new life to all who 
take it. An Aldermansays. “It’s the strongest Sarsapa- 
rilla L ever saw.” Try it; 100 doses, $1. A lady says: “I 
car do two days’ work in one now, have taken two bot- 
tles of Hood’s Sarsaparilla.” 

“If people want a medicine to go all through ’em, and 
wake ‘em up, tell them to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla.”— 
FREEMAN N. BrxBy, Meredith Village, N. H. 

“My wife has been troubled with indigestion and gen- 
eral debility, has taken eight bottles of Hood's Sarsapa- 
rilla, and has derived an immense amount of benefit. We 
pronounce it a very excellent article.”"—A. H. HOLMES, 
Brunswick, Maine. 

Remember this fact, you find in no other blood purifier 
or Sarsaparilla the same combination of valuable medic- 
inal agents as in 


Hood’s Sarsapariila 


Sold by druggists. Fuller & Fuller, Chicago; Richardson 
&Co., St. Louis; Redington & Co., Sen Francisco; Strong, 
Cobb & Co.,Cleveland,O., and eastern wholesale druggists. 
Made by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. $1; 6 for $5. 








; TERRI BLE SU FF ERINGS. 
R. R. V. PreERCE, Buffalo, N. Y.:—I have afriend who 
suffered terribly. I purchase dabottle of your “ Favorite 
oe and, as aresult of its use, she Fel as fectly 


J. BAILEY, urd 
“Dr. Pierce's “Golden Medical Discovery” and * cee 








scarred vete: eteran !”” 


41 Temple Place, Boston, Massa. 


ant Purgative Pellets” purify the blood and cure consti* 


on, 





THE YOUTH'S 











For the Companion, 
A DREAM OF DUTY. 


I saw a city lying by the se 
Spire-tipped, dome-c rowie “dl, Its st ate ‘ly haven lay 
here two deep rivers, rus shing to the 
Blent in one safe, commodious, sple ndid bay. 
From many lands came the whit -pinioned ships 
To fold their wings beside the massive slips. 





Far inland sunny slopes and fertile v: 

Lay crowned with harvest, bou ht 7 ith easy toil, 
Alike secure from frosty Aretic gales 

And parching winds, which scorch a tropic soil; 
Spread fie id and forest, streamlet, lake and lea, 
A goodly heritage, and fair to see 


Summer's fie heat was blent — breezes cool 
From the wide-spreading sea. No sultry night 
Forbade repose. No tever-breeding pool 
Nor miasmatic swamp was there to blight, 
With agues chill or feyers fraught with death, 
And health was spread with every zephyv’s breath, 





Throughout the land religious temples meek 
Beside the fane of learning every whe 

1 not courage, strength, and ii ardihood, 
Nor was there dearth of women good and fair; 

Yet in my dream a vast cloud, like a pall, 

Hung o’er the land, and from it seemed to fall 


A mist, distorting Truth and veiling Right; 
A shower that fertilized the ge ris of Sing 
Sharp hail that shattered Reason’s altar br ight, 
And chilled the love of God, th ght within; 
A tempest, wrecking earthly pea and love, 
And even hope of happiness above, 


A whirlwind, red with blood and black with crime, 
Lurid with conflagration hot from hell, 

Sapping the strength of manhood in its prime, 
Blasting the fairest beauty with its spell; 

Deadlier far than gale from Tuscan fen, 

To riches, wisdom, lives and souls of men, 













Yet in the city many tanks I saw, 
In which to treasure up this de: “addy dew. 
And on these tanks the wisdom of the law 
Had set an impost, whence the city drew, 
In part, the means to lessen want and crime, 
And further Justice in her ends sublime. 


While from the farins, for many leagues away, 
en came with God's rich gifts from os id and lea 
To barte r for this poison, which cach da 
Wrought death and evil on both land and sea. 
And as [ saw, a mighty spirit sai 
In tones so strangely calm, they fille “i with dread,— 


“Mark well the curse.” I faltered, “Who can fail 

‘o see the evilofac “urse so fell?” 

ngel answered, “Though the mourner’s wail 
aily ascends, blent with the passing bell, 

For youth cut off in all its early prime, 

And manhood blasted at its ripest time, 













“Though hearts break daily, shattered by disgrace, 
Hopes turned to hates, and love re paid with blows, 
Though children learn to fear a father’s face, 
nd friends see friends transformed to brutal foes, 
Though on each hand is seen this wor k of i 
The people seeing all are blinded still. 





Then asked I earnestly, “Hath no one told 
The horrid truth, and broken thus the spell? 
Answered he sternly, “They are manifold 
Who warn in kindness, and of envoys fell 
The list is long,—-want, famine, madness, death, 
Despair, remorse, each the sad message saith.” 


Then at I sadly, “Uselessly shall I 

this doomed city and its fated isle; 

Sine ee ‘en Death's voice passeth unheeded by, 
I willbe dumb.” The angel with a smile, 

. “Ages since beneath a shattered dome 

indrop quive red o'er a massive stone, 


“What use,’ it thought, ‘to fll where myriads more 
Like me have plashed upon the flint in vain, 
Seeking the thirsty © arth beneath the floor? 
a id fear not,’ the Sender of the rain 
ered. ‘The raindrop fell upon the flint 
Unworn by ages of the weather's dint, 


o” 

















“But feil on it still other drops of rain, 
And now the raindrops tind nor areh nor stone, 
But heaps of ochrous earth, and waving grain 
Growing amid it. Let thy work be done 


F’enas the raindrops; for a mighty moan 
Ever ascendeth to the great White Throne, 
“See it accuse not thee!" My dream was gone, 


Strange though if seem, LE deen the picture true 
And but a motety of my duty done 
In telling its strange tineies thus to you, 
© triends, in this God's tiirest land, are we 
Unable thus a social curse to see. 
C.W. HALL. 
+2 


For the Companion, 
IN THE SHADOWS. 


the 
Was a 


John Sterling was one of many gifted men 
of our day lite practical failure. 
Friends admired his tine genius and his rare so- 
cial qualities. He was a favorite in col- 
lege among literary and for a short 
season, in the parish where he served as a curate; 
but he fulfilled the expectations of his 
friends. 

His father—Edward Sterling—was editor of the 


whose 


general 


associates, 


never 


London Times ; a vigorous writer, and a man of 


intense positiveness and self-assertion. His moth- 
er was a woman of warm affec- 
tions and sincere picty. He inherited from the 
father literary tastes, a certain dash and brillianey 
of style, and a self-assertion which claimed leader- 
ship in all circles. His mother gave him the grace, 
and magnetism, that made his audacity attractive 
rather than offensive. 

After a wayward boyhood, and a youth whose 
exuberant sympathies led him into a wild radical- 
ism, he settled down at Herstmonceaux, as a cu- 
rate of the Church of England. Here he was as- 
sociated in labor with Julius Hare, one of four 
famous brothers, who filled a prominent place in 
English society. 

Sterling’s curacy was the brightest, and most 
joyous part of his life. His whole heart was in 
his work. “He was continually,” says a friend, 
“devising some fresh scheme for improving the 
condition of his parish. In his duties he was dili- 
gent, even at the risk of his health, which was 
greatly impaired thereby ; and his gentleness and 
considerate care for the sick won their affections.” 

His letters at this time reflect the gladness of his 
heart. They bubble over with a joyous gaiety, 
and a serene peace. But his fiery zeal, and the 
carelessness with which he exposed himself to all 


great beauty, of 


weathers, brought on the pulmonary disease that 
finally claimed him as a victim, and he was 


obliged to give up the work he loved. 
It was at this time that he fell in with Thomas 





| lowed. 


Carlyle, who seems to have a him more than 
he loved any other friend, except Edward Irving 
Carlyle was then a fierce scoffer against the Bible 
and the Christian Church, and made sport of Ster- 
ling’s religious enthusiasm. 
Sterling was at first greatly disturbed by this, 


and endeavored to win Carlyle to sympathy with | 
| tion. 


his own faith in the objects he revered. But the 
stronger nature won, and at length Sterling was 
drawn into a gloomy unbelief, saying in a sad 
tone,— 

“Adieu! O Church! Thy road lies that way, 
mine this. In God’s name, adieu!” 

From that time there was no more religious 
light and comfort for him, and Carlyle exulted 
over the ruin he had made. A year or two fol- 
Disease had done its work, and he was 
laid on his bed to die. Then the memory of the 
beautiful life of his curacy came back, like an in- 
spiration. As the shadows of death gathered 
about him, he seemed to be feeling for something. 
His sister asked tvhat he would have. With the 
pathos of a child feeling for its mother’s support, 
he cried,— 

“Only the old Bible that I used so often 
Herstmoncezux, in the cottages.” 

The departing soul was seeking again the assur- 
ances of its early faith. Without its companion- 
ship, his trembling feet shrank from the myster- 


at 


| ies and darkness that brood over theeternal realm 





| 


| 
| 
| 





beyond the grave. 

Was it not the return of the intellectual prodi- 
gal? He had wasted his talents in that ‘far coun- 
try,”’ where even the brutes are happier than its cit- 
izens; where souls are lost in a skepticism, that 
like the mists of the mountains, shuts man up to 
himself, and hides from mortal sight the vistas of 

earth and heaven. 

~~ 
A PLUCKY OLD TOWN. 

The wit of man never devised a more efficient school 
for the training of good citizens and the bringing out of 
natural leaders, than the New England town meeting. 
The men of the Revolution and the roll of post-revolu- 
tionary worthies show what sort of graduates this 
school turned out. 

The fathers ‘‘in good old colony times,”’ and long af- 
ter, used to express their views of public affairs and 
men in these meetings, with a freedom that called a 
spade a spade. The town clerk, chosen for his good 
sense and good penmanship, formulated the opinion of 
the town in a resolution, and sent it to the 
Court, or to ‘whom it may concern.”’ 

Take for an illustration the plucky old town of New 
Braintree, which even the railroads of Massachusetts 
have dodged, to this day. Before the Revolution she 
said in town meeting to the famous Boston committee, 


” 


General 


“We will Risk our Fortunes and even our Lives to De- 
fend our Charter Rights, that they may be transmitted 
Inviolate to the Latest Posterity.”’ 

Her citizens voted neither to buy nor sell the taxed 
tea, and lest “the cups that cheer but not inebriate,”’ 
they resolved “Neither will we 


should seduce some, 
suffer any such Tea to be made in our families.” Clear- 
headed cnough to see the probable consequences of 
their action, they at the same time, “Voted Ninety-one 
Pounds to provide a Town’s Stock of Powder and Lead 
and Flints with.’’ Our fathers overdid the capitalizing, 
but they wished to show that they meant business. 


At one time, the town seemed to sympathize with 
Peter the Great's opinion of lawyers. 

“Why do you permit these lawyers to live?” asked 
the despot of an English nobleman who had shown him 
acourt of justice. ‘Ll have but three lawyers in my 
whole empire, and when I get home, [ am going to 
hang two of them.’ 

For in 1787, New Braintree instructed its Representa- 
tive ot the General Court to do his utmost to “restrict 
the number of lawyers in the Commonwe alth to asmall 
number of approved and upright character. 

It did not expect to make all men live in peace by its 
limitation of the profession to a few upright men. But 
it formally recommended that all disputes should be 
settled by three men selected within the town. ‘The 
fee for each arbitrator was fixed at two shillings, and if 
any man brought a suit at law, he was to incur the 
town’s strong disapprobation. 





A careless reader may smile at this recommendation 
as a fancy of these old folks. But many years after, 
Chambers of Commerce and Brokers’ Boards adopted 
a similar method of settling the disputes of members, 
because suits at law were both expensive and vexa- 
The old folks of New Braintree were only acen- 
tury ahead of their age. 


tious. 


+e —---- 
SEEKING SAFETY TOGETHER. 

In 1868, the gold coast of Oregon, a narrow strip of 
black sand extending several hundred miles, was the 
a great forest-fire. Mighty woods stretched 
the length of the coast, and back from the very edge of 
the sea. Lumbermen had cut down the best trees and 
used the best parts of each tree. The remaining part 
was left to dry, which with the annual increase of 
leaves, moss and cones, made a strata of combustible 
Joaquin Miller tells, in The Independent, 
the story of the fire: 


scene of 


material. 


In the autumn of 1868, the long-dreaded fire was 
fanned into uncontrollable fury by a strong wind from 
the sea, and this once most magnificent forest in America 
was doomed. 

1 did not see this fire; but I think, from what those 
few survivors who saw it have told me, it was the most 
fearful as well as most magnificent sight that has ever 
been. 

A young settler, with his wife and two children, the 
youngest an infant of only a few days old, told me only 
a few weeks after the fire his sad experience in this con- 
flagration, and I know of nothing more dreadful. 

His cabin lay a mile from the sea by the side of a 
lumber-road, and he had a little garden and some fruit- 
trees planted about the door-yard. 

The autumn was late and hot and the whole woods 
were hazy and dim, so that one could not see far, even 
down the road towards the sea. 

Suddenly, one afternoon, he saw a California lion 
leap over his garden- fence and creep up the path 
towards his door. The man took down his gun. 

But the lion had her young whelp in her mouth and 
kept creeping closer and closer to him, looking back 
over her shoulder with her eyes large and luminous, 
yet with such a pleading human look that he did not 
shoot. 

Guessing the awful truth, he went back into the 
house, took up the baby and other child, and, leaving 
his wife asleep, rushed down the road for the sea. 

Before he reached the sea the baby was dead, and the 
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other child died soon after from suffocation. 


His plan 
of retur 


ning for the poor, helpless wife, as soon as he 
had carricd the children out of danger, was, of course, 
now an impossible one. 

The coast was not so populous by a great deal as it 
had been. Only afew hundred people now remained, 
and the houses in the towns were not half inhabited. 

But the only escape for any one was the sea, and even 
here the smoke soon fell so dense that men could hardly 
see each other’s faces and children died from suffova- 





One woman, who had got separated from her bus- 
band in trying to reach the sea, had three children with 
her, all of whom died, from one cause and another, dur- 
ing the dark and dreadful days that followed. 

She was found wandering up and down the beach by 
a Government ship, which touched here soon after, and 
taken to San Francisco, where she died in an asylum 
for the insane. 

Perhaps the most remarkable sight here was the 
howling mass of wild beasts driven down to the very 
narrow beach by the flames. 

The young settler spoken of tells me he was crowded 
and pushed about by bears and other beasts more than 
once, as he groped along the sands, with his dying chil- 
dren in his arms. 

Anothcr man, who was fortunate enough to find a 
boat to esc ape in, told me that rats, reptiles, squirrels, 
rabbits, deer, elk, and, indeed, all kinds of beasts or 
creatures that inhabit the Oregon forests, crowded to- 
gether as if one family and did not attempt to harm 
each other. 
rhis man, with his friends in the boat, fearing they 
should suffocate if they remained, or have their boat 
swamped by the millions of creatures that crowded into 
the sea, put out to a little group of islands which lie a 
few miles out from the shore. 

But even there they found they had been preceded by 
bear, elk, deer, and other large quadrupeds. 

He asserts that he sat side by side with an enormous 
brown bear that night, looking back at the fire, which 
swept twenty miles up the mountain from the sea and 
up and down the coast one solid sheet of flame. 

He says the beasts howled dolefully for their lost 
young, and that even the sea-cows came up out of the 
sea on the little islands and, lifting up their large melan- 
choly eyes towards the burning forest, joined in the uni- 
versal wail 
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For the Companion. 
THOU CROSS. 

Thou cross on which my Saviour lay, 

Thou loving, tortured heart of living tree, 

That trembled when the heated axe made way 

Through its rich veins to fashion thee,— 

Thou cross which He all fainting bore, 

With feet that faltering, tracked the path in blood, 

While as a God, His patient forehead wore 

The saintly calm of martyrhood,— 
Thou cross of Christ! To thee all thrones 
Sink into littleness; and priceless things 
Are of no value,—gold, nor precious stones, 
Nor diamonds, nor crowns, or kings. 
For thou didst bear divinest weight 
The gracious touch of Godhead hallows d thee; 
From thee, the grandest soul that ever hate 
Launched at with venomous treachery, 
Soared through the mighty realms of Death, 
Defying hell and all its grisly host, 
And opening with divine, though dying, breath 
Heaven's portals to the lost. 
MARY A. DENISON. 
«2 
TOSSED BY A BUFFALO. 

Usually buffalo-hunting is easy, and the only person- 
al risk is that your galloping horse may stick his foot 
into a gopher hole and pitch you head foremost to the 
ground. But sometimes the hunter meets with an ex- 
citing adventure, such as this one, described in the Den- 
ver Jribune: 

There was no time to be lost, as I was not more than 

twenty yards from him. So reining in with a jerk and 
turning my horse broadside on, I raised my gun, intend- 
ing to hit the buffalo just between his neck and shoul- 
der. 
Could T have done so, it would have knocked him 
down, or, at any rate, made him swerve. But my horse, 
instead of standing steady, as he had always dene be- 
fore, commenced walking forward, though he did not 
appear to take any notice of the buffalo. 

‘There was no time to put my hand down and give 
another wrench to the bridle (which I had let fall on 
the horse’s neck), and 1 could not get a sight with the 
horse in motion. 

A charging buffalo does not take many seconds to 
cover forty yards, and in another instant his outstretched 
nose was within six feet of me. 

Lowering the gun from my shoulder, I pulled it off 
in his face, at the same time digging the spurs into my 
horse’s sides. 

But it was too late; for as he sprang forward the old 
bull caught him full in the flank, pitching him, with me 
on his back, into the air like a dog. 

The recoil of the heavily-charged elephant gun with 
which I was unluckily shooting, twisted it clean out of 
my hands, so that we all, horse, gun and man, fell in 
different directions. My horse regained his feet and 
galloped away immediately. 

The buffalo, on tossing the horse, had stopped, and 
now stood with his head lowered within a few feet of 
me. I had fallen in a sitting position and facing my un- 
pleasant-looking adversary. 

I could see no wound on him, so must have missed, 
though I can scarcely understand how, as he was very 
close when I fired. 

I had not much time for speculation, as the brute, af- 
ter glaring at me a few seconds with his sinister-look- 
ing, blood-shot eyes, finally made up his mind and with 
a grunt, rushed at me. 

I threw my body out flat on the ground, and just 
avoided the upward thrust of his horn, receiving, how- 
ever, a severe blow on the left shoulder, nearly dislocat- 
ing my right arm; also a kick on the instep ‘from one 

t. 














4 for me he did not turn again, as he most cer- 
tainly would have done had he been wounded, but gal- 
loped away. 

The first thing to be done was to look after my horse, 
and at about one hundred and fifty yards from where he 
had been tossed I found him, The buffalo had struck him, 
making an awful wound, and as the poor beast was evi- 
dently in the last extremity, I hastily loaded my gun 
and put him out of his misery. 

There T was, left alone with only my gun for compa- 
ny, and the nob-backed buffalo cantering away toward 
the horizon. 
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SEATS FOR FEMALE CLERKS, 

The evident hardship to shop-girls and women of 
standing all day—with only a short interval of rest 
at dinner-time —has caused much comment by hu- 
mane people, and in some instances has called out 
protests and efforts for relief. Some of our merchants 
have already seen the reasonableness of allowing their 
female clerks to sit when they are not needed to serve 
at the counters. A reporter of the Rochester Democrat 
visited one of the largest dry goods stores in New York 
City, and saw the new practice working successfully. 
The superintendent of the retail department stated that 
the clerks were all trained and capable, and were more 
efficient for being allowed to rest in the intervals of ac- 
tual duty. 

“We have placed stools behind the counter,” he said, 
“where they may sit as muchas they like while waiting 
for customers to come in. In the busy season, of course, 
our clerks have but little chance to sit; but even the 
three or four minutes that they can occasionally snatch 
between the coming of customers rests them 

**Do you have much complaint from these women of 
sickness?” asked the reporter. 








“Very seldom. Itis avery unusual thing to have a 
they?” away sick; and they don’t look sickly now, 
they 

They did not. Rosy cheeks and quick movements 
characterized all that the reporter saw. 

“We have had only one death here in five years,” 
continued the superintendent, ‘and we employ on 
hundred and fifty female clerks. There’s a lady w! 
has been with us thirty years. She can sell eighty th 
sand dollars’ worth of goods a year, and her as 
can sell fifty thousand dollars’ worth.’ 

The clerks referred to were middle-aged women. 
Both were sitting and one was reading, but I notic( 
that as a customer came up to their counters, they wer 
instantly on their feet. 


lo 
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AN ANGEL’S TOUCH. 


tough natures and careless lives often show 
prises of redeeming kindness. An instance of this vi 
tory of the better feelings, in the presence of innocent 
want, is related in the San Francisco “News Letter. 
little girl of nine or ten years old entered a plac 
which is a bakery, grocery and saloon combined, an 
asked for five cents’ worth of tea. 


sur 


“How’s your mother?” asked the boy, who came 
forward to wait on her. 

“‘She’s sick, and aint had anything to eat to-day. 

The boy was then called to Wait upon some men who 
entered the saloon, and the girl sat down. In a few 
minutes she was sound asleep and leaning her head 
against a barrel, while she held the nickel in a tight 
grip between her thumb and finger. 

One of the men saw her as he came from the bar, and 
after asking who she was, said,— 

“Say, you drunkards, see here! Here we've been 
pouring down whiskey when this child and her mother 
want bread. Here’s a two-dollar bill that says I’ve got 
some feeling left.” 

“And I can add a dollar,” 

‘And I'll give another.” 

They made up a collection amounting to five dollars, 
and the spokesman carefully put the bill between two of 
the sleeper’s fingers, drew the nickel away, and whis 
pered to his comrades,— 

“Jist look there—the gal’s dreamin’ !”’ 

So she was. A tear had rolled from her closed eye- 
lid, but on the face was a smile. The men went out, 
and the clerk walked over and touched the sleeping 
child. She awoke with a lz vugh, and cried out,— 

*“What a beautiful dream! Ma wasn’t sick any more, 
and we had lots to eat and to wear, and my hand burns 
yet where an angel touched it!” 

When she discovered that her nickel had been re- 
placed by a bill, a dollar of which loaded her down with 
all she could carry, she innocently said,— 

“Well, now, but ma won’t h: ardly believe me that 
you sent upto heaven and got an angel to come down 
and clerk in your grocery 

We would like to believe that those men, who let the 
angel in them speak, went away resolved never to drink 
whiskey any more. 






observed one. 
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GANDER AND PICKEREL. 
A goose has been so scared by experiments made 
upon and through him, by a mischievous boy, that it 
will not go into the water. Peck’s Sun tells the story 
of the gander’s total abstinence from water, asa means of 
bathing: 
the leg of his gander, with a hook properly baited, and 
see the result. This he did, baiting the hook with a frog. 


His owner thought he would tie a fish-line to 


The gander went into the mill pond, where he swam 
around for a half hour, turning flip-faps and diving for 
feed. Suddenly he felt a pull at his leg, and looked as 
surprised as the ‘‘Lone Fisherman’ when he caught a 
whale. 

The bird concluded there was something the matter 
with him, and looked down at his feet under water to 
see into it. 

The pickerel on the hook made several jerks, and the 
gander made up his mind that he wanted to go home. 

He at once started for the shore, but the pickerel on 
the hook wanted to go the other way. The gander 
seemed frightened at first, and then he would get mad 
and try and fly ashore, and the pickerel would pull him 
back. 

After half an hour of the hardest work he had ever 
done, the gander came ashore and dragged a six-pound 
pickerel up the bank. 

The boys came and took off the pickerel and put on 
another frog, and tried to induce the gander to go and 
take another swim, but he wouldn't do it. They couldn't 
drive him in. 

This was several wecks ago; 
never gone into the water. The rest of the flock of 
geese will go to the pond. He will go with them as far 
as the bank, seeming to be arguing with them about the 
danger they are in, but they go in and leave him on the 
bank. 

He lectures to other geese, and takes the place of a 
reformer, and is getting dirty for want of washing, but 
he will not look upon the water when itis blue, and 
giveth its color in the mill pond, for it biteth like a 
pickerel. 


since then the gander has 
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“MY PANTALOONS!” 

A French banker, taught to be skeptical, doubtless, 
by his business, was also taught to credit a neighbor's 
word, by a mortifying lesson: “A very absent-minded 
member of the French institute was reading the news- 
paper in the Casino at Dieppe the other day. He was ab- 
sorbed by his reading, and with his left hand he uncon- 
sciously pushed the files of newspapers on the table. 


“Each moment he pushed them farther from him. 
Beyond the papers was an inkstand, which at last the 
moving papers pushed over the side of the table. 

“It fell on the white trousers of a Paris banker, who 
was furious at the accident. 

“The absent-minded man offered his best excuses 
without appeasing the banker’s wrath, who shrieked 
that his new pantaloons were ruined. 

‘But, sir, I will cheerfully pay for them. Be good 
enough to give me your card, and I will send the money 
to your hotel.’ 

“*To my hotel! Sir, [don’t know you. I must in- 
stantly have the thirty francs those pantaloons cost.’ 

“The member of the institute drew forth the thirty 
francs and handed them to the banker. Then he said,— 

*«*Now that you have been paid, I hope you have too 
much of the delicacy of a gentleman to remain in my 
pantaloons. You know those pantaloons are my prop- 
erty, and I insist upon their immediate delivery to me. 
You have no confidence in me, I have none in you. My 
pantaloons!” 

“In vain the banker protested against such haste. 
The crowd that had gathered around the disputants 
said the member of the institute was right, and the 
banker, after sending for another pair of nether gar- 
ments, surrendered the ink-stained, amid the laughter 
of the bystanders.” 





— 
BITTEN BY LEECHES. 

Wading streams in the East Indies is not altogether a 

pleasant pastime. An English coffee planter, Mr. E. L. 

Arnold, describes his experience with the blood-suckers. 


They were so numerous that, if one stopped in the 
shadow of the trees, they might be seen converging from 
all points, and regularly racing to get the first suck at 
the stranger. When my hut was reached I could do 
nothing but fall into the nearest chair, while my servant 

ulled off my boots and crimsoned socks ; and then the 

orrible bloated creatures rolled about the floor like ripe 
cherries, little thin streams of blood meandering down 
my feet for half an hour afterwards. 

On one occasion I took eight leeches off one leg and 
eleven off the other, but many had fed and rolled away. 








MARCH 16, 1882. 
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For the Companion. 
SNOW-BIRDS. 
Ninety snow-birds counted I, 
On a barren tree, 
Merry songsters merrily 
Chirping chick-a-dee. 
Chick-a- dee, chick-a-deary, 
Singing loud and clear, 
Ever singing, never weary, 
Through the winter drear! 


O’er the sparkling snow they flock, 


What if flowers be dead? 

At our window-sills they knock, 
Begging crumbs of bread! 

Peeping in our sheltered nest, 
Chirping chick-a-dee, 

Life with them is at the best, 
Not so merry we! 

Chick-a-dee-dee, chick-a-dee, 
What do snow-birds say? 

Winter's flying, see! 
Tiow snow melts away! 


see! see! 
Oats and barley, oats and rye, 
See the snow-birds how they fly! 
Scatter, scatter oats and rye, 

On the snow-bank let it lie, 

Oats and barley, oats and rye, 
Pick it, peck it, snow-birds try! 
Hither, thither, sce them fly, 

For oats and barley, oats and rye, 


“Chick-a-dee,”’ the snow-birds cry. 
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For the Companion. 
PAPA’S DOVE. 
When Nannie was five years old, she 
little school where she went every day 
garden.” 


The children did not have to study very much, 
but they learned colors and shapes, they marked 
on slates and wove mats with bright strips of pa- 
pers, they sang, and went through pretty gymnas- 
built with blocks and played games. 
Nannie’s brother Johnny went there too, but he 


tic exercises, 


was older, and could do harder things. 


One day the teacher tanght the youngest ones 
how to prick pretty shapes on stiff paper, and she 
might work some of them with 
worsted for little presents for their parents. 


told them they 


nie’s heart beat with expectation. 

“Oh, I hope I can work mine! 
work mine" she thought; 
to papa.” 


She had pricked the outline of a dove, from an 


easy pattern, on her card-paper. 


The holes were a little irregular, but there was 
the true shape of a dove, and you could see the 
The teacher passed 


bill and the legs plainly. 
around looking at the different cards. 
“You may work yours, Nannie,” 





A. T.L. 


called the 
a “kitten- 


I hope I can 
“and then [ll give it 


she said. 


“What color would you like to take for it ?” 


“Red!” 
bright little face. 
make that dove for papa! 


She could hardly keep the secret when he came 
sat in his lap and whis- 


home that night. She 
pered,— 


“Do you like doves, papa ?” 


“Yes, indeed!” said papa, rather absently, and 
trying to read his paper while he held his little girl. 
“Maybe you'll have one sometime,” chattered 


on the happy child. 
“Where could I keep it ?” 
“Oh, in a book ! 


almost told, and it’s a secret, pape > 
The next day in school N 


through the holes. 


She was so unused to such work that it seemed 
very hard to her, but it was for papa, and she 
and anxious 
had to 


tugged away at it, with a flushed face 


eves. Three or four times the 


and had to be mended. 


She only made the back of the dove that day, it 


Was all she could do. 


asked papa. 
Not a live dove, but worked ° == 
on card,” and here Nannie checked herself, “Oh, I 


teacher 
thread her needle for her, it was so queer about 
getting unthreaded, and once the worsted broke 


said Nannie promptly, with a very 
Oh, how pretty she meant to 


annie began it. 
needle was given her, threaded with red worsted, 
and she learned how to draw it back and forth 


Johnny was doing something wonderful. 


than a dove, papa’s dove. 


That night she asked papa as she climbed on his 


knee,— 
“Do you like red doves, papa ?” 
“Ten, 


istaction. 


“I know something, papa, but it’s a secret,” she 


said happily. 


The next day she worked the head, and the 
but each time she grew hot and 
flushed over the work, for the worsted did not al- 
ways pull through easily, and knots came, and 
But each 
day the dove looked so much prettier that Nan- 


next the tail, 


the needle wasn’t smooth any more. 


nie’s little heart was full of happiness. 
“Papa’s 
mamma, who was in the secret. 


I think red doves must be beautiful,” 
said papa, and Nannie drew a long breath of sat- 


dove is so pretty, mamma,” she said to 


, | anxious questions she replied that she didn’t have 


But the next day Nannie came home from school 
with a slow step and heavy eyes. To mamma's 


a good time at school, and felt tired, so mamma 
told her some stories and comforted her. 

The following morning Nannie did not want to 
go to school, and when mamma called her to put 
on her little cape and hood she began to cry. 
“Are you ill?” asked mamma; ‘does your head 
ache ?” 

“No!” said Nannie slowly. 
I don’t want to go.” 

“But why ?” asked mamma, surprised. 

“The teacher will scold me,” she said in a low 
voice. 

“Scold you for what, darling ?” persisted mam- 
ma. 

““Papa’s dove!” said Nannie, with quivering 
lips. “I’ve spoiled papa’s dove! The needle 
went through so hard, and it tore the paper along 
the holes, right in the dove’s breast.” 

“Didn’t the teacher see it ?” asked mamma. 

“No, mamma. I slipped it under the table 
when she went by, and then it was time to put 
the work away, and I laid it in the box. But 
she’ll find it when she takes the work out to-day, 
and I’m afraid she'll scold. And I feel so bad, 
mamma, because pape's s dove is spoiled.” 

“Maybe it isn’t,” said mamma, kissing her poor 
little girl. “And Lknow the teacher won't scold, be- 
cause such things often happen with little children. 
Big people know ways to mend a great many 


“No, mamma, but 
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maybe the teacher can mend your dove. Tl] 
write a little note for you to carry.” 

Nannie stopped crying, and took the note, feel- | 
ing a good deal better, but still sorely troubled for 
fear papa’s dove would never be pretty any more. | 
The teacher read the note with a smile, and | 
helped repair damages as well as she could, giving 
Nannie a bright new needle, and fresh worsted. | 

By the end of the week the red dove was done, | | 
and the teacher trimmed the edges of the card, and | 
gave it to Nannie. Johnny had finished his box 
for mamma, and the two children planned to lay 
their gifts by their parents’ plates New Year’s 
morning. 

They did so, but they could not wait for break- 
fast to be ready, and they coaxed papa and mam- 
ma to the table half an hour too soon, eager to 
see their surprise and pleasure. 

“Do you think it’s pretty, mamma?” asked 
Johnny, as mamma, delighted, took up the little 
embossed case. 

“And do you think your dove is pretty, papa >” 
said Nannie eagerly. “I made it for you all my- 
self, and you don’t mind because it’s a little bit 
torn, do you?” 

“Mind! I like it all the better!” said papa, kiss- 
ing the sweet little loving face. 

And now mamma keeps her rings in her pretty 
jewel-case, and papa uses the red dove tor a book- 


mark. He loves every stitch init for his little 
daughter’s sake, and most of all the torn spot that 


shows how her small, toiling fingers blundered in 

















Nan- 


A 


He 
was embossing a little card jewel-box for mamma. 
It seemed very wonderful indeed to Nannie that 
he could do it, but after all it couldn’t be prettier 


things that little people think are spoiled, and 


their loving task. 
Mary L. Bo.ites BRANCH. 





For the Companion. 
OVER THE WALL. 


Stony old wall, so high and so wide, 
I wonder what lies on the other side. 


Daisies, wild-roses, 


‘ 


and pinks all a-blow, 


Waiting for children to pick them, I know. 
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I can almost distinguish the words of their song. 
P’raps acorns and berries are strewing the ground— 
P’raps dear little squirrels are frisking around. 


There are birds, for I hear them, so c.earand so strong, 





For the Companion. 


THE DOG THAT WAS SWEETENED 
AND SPICED. 


It was maple-sugar time up in Vermont. 


and set upon a bench on the back porch. 


course, and must be mopped. 
“Now, Jenny,” 


the floor. 
pail of hot water.” 


time out there. 


Jenny, and she of him. 


the cover, if she tried. 








pan in which the sugar had been cooked on top of | 
the stove had been emptied into the sugar-tub, 


said mamma to her little three- 
year-old, “I will give you a spoon, and let you go | 
out there and scrape the sugar-pan, while I mop 
Then you won’t be tumbling into my 


Jenny was very willing to scrape the sugar-pan, 
and she and the big dog Lion hada very social 


He was a good honest old dog, very fond of 


Jenny’s mother did not think about the sugar- 
tub that still stood on the porch, with the new 
sugar not yet hard in it, and if she had thought of 
it, she would have felt sure Jenny could not get off 


But Jenny let Lion lap the spoon she scraped 
| the pan with, and when she found he loved sugar 


cinnamon. 
and trotted out on the porch. 


black coat, still sticky with the sugar. 


young rogue. I believe she found a small switcl 





got into mischief again. 


opened it, she found it was half full of ground 

“Never mind, I’ll empty it,” she said to herself, 
Lion lay there 
asleep, and she poured the cinnamon all over his 


Mamma came out just then, and when she saw) 4- 
what was going on, talked very serieusly to the 


and laid it up on a shelf, ready to use when Jenny | ot ae 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
es 
HALF-SQUARE. 





Across: In musician; the first note of Guido’s musi- 
cal scale; a toy; a kind of type: a small fish; a public 
speaker; a country of Africa; lofty; an old-fashioned 
flower. 

Diagonal, names a person who is much beloved by a 
certain people, whose festival day occurs in March. 


2. 
BEHEADINGS. 





Behead words of equal length as follows: a jester, 
and leave a variety of tine clay containing iron; treat- 
ment, and leave a plant; unwilling, and leave a profane 
exclamation; visionary, and leave to distribute; a 
chemical compound, and leave proportion; a mark 
made for the purpose of keeping account of something, 
and leave the innermost part of a thing; something that 
fastens or binds, and leave a light-producing vessel; the 
seed of a certain tree, and leave a grain; part of the 
roof of a building, and leave prayers used in Roman 
Catholic churches; a small animal noted for its slowness 
of motion, and leave a measure of length; to shun, and 
leave empty ; to abate in force or violence, and leave to 
send forth. 

The beheaded letters in order name a great man, who 
was assassinated on the 15th of March, 44 B. C. 


3. 
WORD SYNCOPATIONS. 


Remove one word from another and leave a complete 
word. The initial letters of the removed words, rea 
down, form the name of a prominent man in Washing- 
ton. 

Remove an insect, from lacking, and leave part of a 

ird. 

A disturbance, from birds, and leave parts of a ship. 

A number, from some kinds of shoes, and leave light 
blows. 

A pronoun, from grinders, and leave a lump, 

Employed, from stopped, and leave to stuff. 

To free from, from laughed at in scorn, and leave 
act. 

4. 


Entire, Iam one who is lost; behead me, I wander 
aimlessly; behead again, | am a bearer of burdens; 
again, 1 bring you light and warmth; again, I give con- 
sent; once more, and I am one thing or another as my 
neighbors may determine. L. A. 0. 


5. 
ANAGRAMS 


an 
DYKE CLEMENTS, 


Books for Young People, and their Authors. 


1, Father O’Toody’s Baby, by Tim 8. Haliday, Bach- 
elor. 

2, Becky and Emma at 
Luchens Kohn. 

3, Slim's Bon Troupe, by Violet Hine Morrell. 

4, Juarz Juy Goes Pioneering, by Herbert Theuka 


Trimfathy Mill, by Janet 


Howitz. 
5, A Marriage on Bald Cairn, by Fleda E. N. Taintor. 
6. 
ANNEXES. 


To the Bible name for Thebes annex a most common 
substitute for common nouns; then annex dexterity ac- 

uired by experience; and finally the Bible name for 
the south of China. Read the word thus formed, back- 
wards, and find the oflice of a minister. LIZzig. 


7. 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


My first is in amber, but not in stone; 
My second in silver, but not in bone; 
My third is in crystal, but not in glass; 
My fourth is in amethyst, never in brass; 
My fifth is in coral, but not in jet; 

My sixth is in necklace and amulet; 
My seventh in emerald, never in gem; : 
My eighth is in pearls and in diadem; 
My ninth is in granite, but not in chalk; 
My tenth is in sponges, but not in cork; 
My eleventh in mz arble, but not in tin; 
My twelfth is in locket, but not in pin; 
My thirteenth in colors, but not in red; 
My whole is a person, 80 wise, ’tis said, 








Here’s a cleft where I can just put in my foot— He was skilled as an engineer, architect, poet, 
And now I can hold by this golden-rod root. A sculptor and painter—bis name you must know it. 
Stupid old wall, so high and so wide, 
I’ll soon see what’s on the other side. Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. BORES ROBES 
a TUTOR TROUT 
STUBS BUSTS 
just as well as she did, in the kindness of her heart pli dd =< z : : 
she thought she would give him all he wanted. 1. ox a> TONED 
So she tugged away at the cover till she pulled MANOR ROMAN 
it off the tub, dug up the still soft sugar, and fed . . : : ~ . : A 9 
In a certain farm-house kitchen there had been | the dog all he could eat, throwing it all about the HATES HASTE 
a sugaring-off that day, and the great shcet-iron | floor, and all over his shaggy coat, besides. ; ~ = . : z : . 
| It was a sweet scene that mamma came out up- | > anes STRAP 
on when her mopping was done. | TABLE . E -<. 
: ! STON 3 SSAC . 
Both Jenny and Lion were full of sugar, and), gina a" a 
The kitchen floor was both sticky and dirty, of | well coated with it outside. Mamma had to take PL APTBay 
| some warm water and a broom, and give Lion a | . E a ‘= A & 
i Pave E 
| long, hard scrubbing, before he would do at all. ae ae a can 
That same night Jenny was playing with some scHEMER 
: ‘ > 
speckled beans, and wanted a little box to put ae . 4 4 .; 
them in. She wentinto the pantry, and seeing her PASCHAL 
mamma’s tin spice-boxes standing in a row on the | * : 3 : z . . 
shelf, climbed up and took one. But when she | WINNERS 


Third line down,—HANNAH DusTIN. 
Fifth line down,—NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
3. MIasmMA Mosaic 
ATONER AFRESH 
RuytuiM REMORA 
SEROUS C HAFER 
HaNsOoM 
Mars, Arms. Marcu, CHARM. 
SWALLo 
: &£ 2 © 
O aR 7 
2 K r ¢ @ 
Eas E 
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The Subscription Price of the COMPANION is $1.75 
year, payment in advance. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS 
can commence at any time during the year. 


The Companion is sent to subscribers until an ex- 
plicit order is received by the Publishers for its dis- 
continuance, and all payment of arrearages is made, 
as required by law. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money-orders, _ EAIR-6DS cks or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money in a registered letter. All 
postmasters are required to register letters when- 
ever requested to do so. 


Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send silver to 
us ina letter must do it on their own responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on your paper can be changed, 





Discontinuances, — Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid, 


Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


The Date against your name on the margin of | 


your paper shows to what time your subscription is 
paid, 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Lettersto Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 

MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 





For the Companion. 
DYSPEPSIA AT THE SOUTH. 

Dyspepsia is our national physiological ailment. No 
class of persons is exempt from it. A man should be 
able to eat freely, and to enjoy the eating of all sorts of 
wholesome food. It should give him only a sense of 
new vigor. He should have no more thought of the di- 
gestive process that follows, than the woodman, as he 
has of the process whereby the blood 
in his muscles is transformed into untiring force. 

Man was made to eat and to enjoy his eating, as truly 
as were his fellow-creatures that roam wild in the pure 


swings his axe, 


air and the free sunshine. 

Civilization alone is not the cause of dyspepsia; 
neither nerve-stimulating climate. Poor food, 
badly cooked, has much to do with it. Our fashionable 
“ataft of life’’—pure white bread—is a very weak staff 
to lean on. 

If exemption from dyspepsia is to be found anywhere, 
one would suppose it could be found among the rural 
population of the sunny South. But Dr. Baruch, in 
the 
Health, says that the ailment is of great frequency 
among them, though wrongly called “liver complaint’’ 
—a disease which is comparatively rare at the South. 
The symptoms point solely to dyspepsia, and they are 
of a very marked character. 


is our 


Dr. Baruch finds the cause mainly in the food and 
cooking. The former is chiefly salted pork and corn 
meal. The combination ia an unfortunate one, inas- 


much as the meal alone 
needed at the South. 
But the salting of the pork reduces its nourishing 


contains all the fat commonly 


value one-half, and at the same time makes it harder of 
digestion. Hence, the work of the stomach is increased 
two or three-fold. Moreover, the matter is made still 
worse by the general custom of frying almost every- 
thing capable of being cooked in that way. 

The Medical Record calls the frying-pan the béte noir 
of the hygienist. 

it “ 
GIANT AND SNAKE. 

Capt. Martin Van Buren Bates, the American giant, 
who with his giant wife lives on his farm in Ohio, is 
said to be eight feet high lacking one inch, and being a 
portly man, shows his size to impressive advantage. It 
ia said that when in the army he was, once at least, in- 
debted to his bigness for the saving of his life. His 
companions were surprised by the enemy, and a Con- 
federate soldier had levelled his gun to shoot him, but 
as the man’s immensity dawned upon him he exclaimed, 
“Thunder! aint he a whale? Let’s keep him.” And 
instead of being killed he was taken prisoner. A cor- 
respondent of the Cincinnati Enquirer relates another 
of the giant’s escapes owing to his size and strength. 
Capt. Bates has travelled with menageries a good deal, 
and seems to have a fancy for monsters, many of which 
he keeps (alive or dead) as pets or curiosities; for being 
a man of wealth he can afford the luxury. 

Capt. Bates had paid $1,000 for a huge snake, which 
was twenty-five feet long. It was the only one of its 
species that had ever been imported. It was an Afri- 
can. 

It became necessary to change the quarters of the rep- 
tile one day, and, in trying to get it from one cage to 
another, the creature got loose. It wouldn’t do to 
have the ‘‘varmint” tramping around the country, so it 
had to be secured at all hazards. The captain grappled 
it and a buttle ensued between the monster and the 
giant. 

They thrashed each other, the furious snake lashing 
the ground in its rage and hissing like a tempest at its 
height. Nothing but the herculean strength of the 
giant put to its utmost ever won the day. At last the 
reptile was conquered, or rather imprisoned. 


+> 
RESCUED BY DOGS. 


As “there were great men even before Agamemenon,”’ 
#0 there have been severe winters previous to this pre- 
In 1795 England was visited by a 
Com- 
merce was suspended on the Thames, and many per- 


dicted “open” 
winter's storm which lasted for fifty-one days. 


one. 


sons perished in the snow or from the cold. Cham- 
bers’s Journal relates two gatlant rescues effected by 
the faithful animal who has always been among the 
best friends of man: 

One day towurd the end of January, a Norfolk far- 
mer, while returning home from the town of Norwich, 
became so benumbed by the cold that he was compelled 
to lic down in the snow. 

He would undoubtedly have perished but for his dog, 
which, with a pathetic sagacity, stretched its body 
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| from the cold. In this position it lay for several hours, 
until at length, by continued barking and howling, it 
attracted attention and relief. 

An almost equal power of discernment was displayed 
| in the following instance. 
About the same period, while a farmer near Huntly- 
| cote was, with the assistance of his shepherd, relieving 
| some sheep from the snow-drift at the side of a bank, a 
| large quantity of snow shot down in the form of an ava- 
| lanche from the higher ground, and enveloped the two 
| men. 
| There they must have remained, and perhaps per- 
| ished, but for the sagacity of their two faithful collies. 
| The dogs at once scampered home, and by their ex- 
cited demeanor and continuous howling, aroused the 
suspicions of the women, whom they by-and-by in- 
duced to follow them to the spot where their masters 
| were buried. 
| Arrived there, the animals commenced to scrape the 
| snow; and the situation having thus been made plain, 
| the men were dug out, after a confinement of six hours, 

of which, however, they were not much the worse. 








—_——_—_>-—__—_ 
NORWEGIAN CONSERVATISM. 

The traveller in Norway is often struck with the 
strong conservatism and the hatred of any appearance 
of pride which mark the farmers. One of their customs 
prescribes that the guest shall eat alone. The purpose 
of this singular etiquette is to show the visitor that the 
meal has been specially prepared for him. In one of 
his excursions, Paul Du Chaillu stopped for several days 
with a Norwegian farmer in whose veins ran the blood 
of King Harold the Fair-Haired, who ruled a thousand 
years ago. After several remonstrances, the guest pre- 
vailed upon his host to sit at table with him. But he 
noticed that he was never hungry. 


“Why do you not take your meals with me?” asked 
Du Chaillu. ‘You certainly can’t eat two dinners 
within half an hour of each other.” 

“Oh,” said the farmer, “if I did so, I’m afraid the 
servants and my neighbors would call me proud. They 
would say that I am ashamed of them before strangers, 
and would think I slighted them.”’ 

“Why don’t you paint your dwellings white? 
would look so much prettier,” 
to the rich farmer. 

“T would like to do so,” he replied, ‘‘but what would 
people say? ‘They would think I wanted to appear 
better than they are, and was trying to imitate the city 
people.” 

This intense conservatism preserves primitive forms 
of society, which have been lost in more progressive 
communities. The maid-servants have an independent 
air, which proclaims that though they worked for the 
farmer, they, too, were Norsemen’s daughters, the 
equals of the farmer’s wife and girls. 

The farmer sits at the head of the table, and on each 
side are his family and the maids and men-servants, 
He is the patriarch, and they look up to him as the first 
among equals. 


They 
said the guest, one day, 


> 
BAD MEDICINE-MAN. 

One of the most hazardous, as well as unprincipled, 
ventures a man can make, is to pretend to a power far 
higher than he possesses. ‘The famous Capt. Cook lost 
his life by the hands of the simple savages whom he 
had allowed to consider him a god. The following in- 
stance of narrow escape, by one brazen joker who took 
rather too much upon himself, is related by an army 
officer who witnessed the occurrence : 


A clerk in the Agency store at Fort Reno, in the In- 
dian Territory, a short time before the last total eclipse 
| of the sun, informed the Indians that on a certain day 
(naming that on which the eclipse would take place) he 
would put out the sun, and if they would assemble at 
that time, they could witness the performance. 

The Indians professed not to believe what he said, 
but he assured them he would certainly do all he prom- 
ised, and when the day arrived it brought a large num- 
ber of the red men to witness the sun’s extinction. 

A few minutes before the time fixed by the astrono- 
mers for the observation to begin, the wag mounted 
himself on an empty sugar-hogshead and began his in- 
cantation. 

Presently the sun began to disappear, and the ‘sons 
of the forest’? evinced unmistakable signs of uneasi- 
ness, Which increased as the performance proceeded, 
| until, a short time before the sun disappeared entircly, 
they rushed upon the joker, exclaiming,— 

“Bad medicine-man! put out sun!” and would have 
despatched him in short order had they not been re- 
strained by the soldiers, who had gathered to see the 
fun. 


+> 
LITERAL, 

No sailor who ever obeyed the rule, “Obey orders if 
it breaks owners,”’ or printer who heeded the rule of 
his craft, ‘Follow copy, if it goes out of the window,” 
were ever more literal in their obedience than the hero 
of the following anecdote : 

Thomas had been a carpenter; but owing to dulness 
in trade he engaged as footman at the ‘big hoose”’ in 
the village. On the day of his engagement, his mis- 
tress, having a lady visitor in the drawing-room, rang 
the bell for the footman. 

**You will show this lady to the front door, Thomas,” 
she said. 

“Yes, mem,” replied Thomas; and, bowing to the 
lady, he requested her to follow him. On coming to 
the door, Thomas opened it, and the lady was ubout to 
pass out, when Thomas, tapping her on the shoulder, 
remarked,— 

**This is the door, mem; guid pitch pine in’t, framed 
twa and a half inches thick with raised mouldings; wad 
cost aboot twa pound ten, mem.” 


” 


———* a 
“I MUST GO TO BAKIN’.” 

There lived in Southern Berkshire, Mass., some years 
ago, a Mr. D——, who was well known as a Methodist 
exhorter—‘exhauster’’ was the way some of his neigh- 
bors pronounced it. His wife was loving, devoted, but 
eccentric. 


In the course of nature, Mr. D—— drew near his end, 
and several neighbors were present to give aid and com- 
fort. Mrs. D refused to believe that her husband 





Horsford’s Acid iin 
I have used Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in my own fam- 
ily with best results. D. R. WALLACE, M. D. 
Waco, Tex. [Com. 


——_—>—__——__ 
Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y.: 
many months I wasa great sufferer. 


Dear Sir,—For 
Physicians could 


of your “ Favorite Prescription.” It speedily effected my 
entire and permanent cure. Yours thankfully, 
Mrs. Pav. R. BAXTER, Iowa City, la. [Com. 
—_—_—_—__—_ 

Spring Medicine? Why does everybody take a 
spring medicine? For three good reasons, viz.: 
I.—Because one bottle of a blood-purifier taken at this 
season will do more good than twoatany other. II.—The 
blood isin a more impure condition than at any other 
season. III.—The system is so weakened by this im- 
pure state of the blood that it has not sufficient vitality 
to withstand the debilitating effects of spring weather. 
Hence, by common consent, people seek relief in medi- 
cine. The combination of Hood’s Sarsaparilla commends 
it to our judgment as the best spring medicine and blood 
purifier. [Com. 


a eaealliaace 
*“*Rough on Rats.”’ Ask Druggists for it. It clears 
out rats, mice, roaches, bed-bugs; 15 cents. [Com. 
L GOLD EDGE CARDS, Extra fine 
1 eee et 26c. G0 Variety Chromo, 15¢. 9 
postpaid: Greenhouse 
eds, 
Cataloguetree. J.T. PHILLIPS ‘West Grove Ubester Con Pa. 
to all. Please send 


Samples & Vholesale Price-List for 3e. stamp. Printers’ 

Girl can learn to —— a Picts 
Illustrated — 
HEADQUARTERS for 

MAN STER 
ored plate shows Man- 
and Bedding Plants, 
MY SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED 

AARON LOW, Soodeman, Essrx, EssexCo.,Mass, 
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addresses wanted. ALBERT H. FULLER, Brockton, Mass, 
G es, Telescopes. EC 
tay tur Opiichans: Philadelphia. 
Strawberry, best of all. 
SOU: N Ras 
chester infull fruiting. HALE BroOs., So. Glastonbury, Ct. 
Hardy Shrubbery, 


Microscopes. 
Manufacturin 0 
rd -rice-Lists FREE. 
100 beet sorts Plants. 
_ rry still better. FREE 
‘ATALOGUE, Co 
G6 for $1,14 for $2 

ROS ES: etc., by mail. 
Of New and Rare bi my oa and Flower Seed sent free 





USE 
WILLIAM A. DROWN & CO,’S 
Umbrellas. 





afford me no relief. In my despair I commenced the use | 


wees ORNAMENTAL TREES 
Y & 7 SHRUBS, ROSES. 1882. 


Besides the largest and most complete general 
stock of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Roses, etc., 
in the U.S., we offer many Choice Novelties. 
New Abridged Catalogue mailed free to all who 
apply. Address ELLWANCER & BARRY, 
Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N . 


SHAKERS’ GARDEN SEEDS. 


True and Genuine. Fresh and Reliable. 
One of the oldest Seed firms in the country. Seeds sent 
by mail, postage free. Special prices and terms to 
GRANGERS. 
“The excellence of the Shakers’ Garden Seeds is gen- 
erally admitted.”"—£ds. American Agriculturist. 
Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue of Vegetable and 


Flower Seeds Free. 
ddress - ANDERSON, 
Mount Pe aR Col. Co.,'N. Y. 


GREAT INVENTION! 
IF 





















Try Turner Bros.’ 


ATHLETIC SUSPENDER, 


No strain on buttons or shoul- 
ders. Indispensable to man’s 
comfort. Something that every 
man and boy needs. boa pair 
sent on receipt of 35 cts., 50 
cts. and 75 cts., or send 3 cts. 
for Circular, Three-cent post- 
age “—— taken 

TURNE R BROS. 

Patentees a Manufacture rs, 

786W ashington St.,Boston,Mass, 


VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES. 


A Special Food for the Brain and Nerves, 


Aids wonderfully in the mental and 
bodily growth of infants and children. 
Gives a healthier and more intellectual 
childhood. Restores vitality to all per- 
sons afflicted with weakness, nervous- 
ness, or sleeplessness. Promotes good 
Seegrion. For sale by druggists, or mail 
$1. F. CROSBY CO., 6th Ave., N 





Strong Hea!th 
PINKS epee all labeled, sent sayely 
mail,in ow 5 Wi hite, Carmine, 
Bose, } "ellow, Scarlet, Variegated, etc, 
G for 50c. 14 for $1. 
Extra Choice Vari 


Plants, 


eties, 








4 for 50c. = for for $1. 

CRIPTIVE PRIC UE FREE. 
SINGLE TUBERO “Granee e-Flo wered. 
nm! This is the most hardy, 
surest to bloom, and deliciously f: nt of a ‘uberoses, 

To all who send 15c, and address, I wiil mail 2 floweri: 
bulbs, with full ciroctons for bloomi Double Pe ani 
same price, OHAS. T.5S' ARR, Avondale, Chester Co, Pa, 











FLOWER SEEDS AT HALF PRICE! 
THE BEST OFFER FOR RELIABLE SEEDS EVER MADE. 
New, Hardy, Perpetual Blooming, Double White 
Ch rysanthemum: The most beautiful new plant in- 
trodace ~d for years erbenas named, = per doz. 
Roses and ork Plants Catalogue free. 
D. C. MCCRAW, Riverside Gardens, Binghamton, N. Y. 
We oo om the best makers more 
1200 different Kinds 


os 
POCKE T KN IVES 
Sportsmer Hunters’, Coachmen’s ‘and 
Gardeners’ Knives. Pocket Knives con- 
ee Scissors and various implements. Silver Fruit 














Orders by mail receive prompt attention. 


BRADFORD & ANTHONY, 374 Washt’'n St., Boston. 
NOCK’S PATENT ROAD CHINE. 
THE nntechd 1 TIMES TRO Fon MACE PRESERE 





Sheeteee a ** Matchless” Dump-Scraper. 
S. PENNOCK & SONS’ CO., 
Kennett Sauare. Pa., and Fort Wayne, Ind. 


~~ HALE’S HONEY OF 
HOREHOUND AND TAR, 


For Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis 
umpti 






hi BALM, extracted from the LIFE PRINCI- 
PLE of the forest tree ABIES BALSAMEA, 
or Balm of Gilead. Wonderfully remedial 


OUGH REMEDY IN THE WORLD, 
we Children derive 


and Whooping Cough 
bottle—largest, chea’ a 
C.N.CR 


Pp 


Sold by all druggists. 
IN, Proprietor, New York. 
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Feusves, Razors, Scissors, and all kinds of Cutlery. | 


is composed of the HONEY of the plant 
HOREHOUND, in chemical union with TAR 


ro universally known to be the BEST 
great benefit from its 


soothing properties shen suffering with Croup 
Price, 50 cts. and $1 per 


ike’s Toothache E ioe S cure in one minute. 











MMT 
Gi’ HN 
THIS picture represents a new knife and fork plated 

with a new composition, which is warranted to last as 

long as the very best silver plate. and to look as well 
after three months’ use. No need of scouring any more. 

Will send one dozen knives and one dozen forks, by mail, 

post-paid, on receipt of $3.00,—a price unheard of before 

for good, substantial plate a cutlery 
“GOODELL COM PANY, intrim, N. H., 
Sole ‘Manufietarerss 


GEO. B, CLUETT, BRO. & C0. 


“CROWN MAKE” 
Collars & Cuffs. 


SOLD BY THE 
LEADING DEALERS. 
Same Style as Men's ‘Belray,’ 


F A BOOK OF INSTRUCTIONS 
R and Patterns for Artistic Needle 
Work, Kensington Embroidery, directions for making 
numerous kinds of Crochet and Knitted Work = 
for Hand Bag, Scrap Basket, Tidy, Mat, Oak Lace, 
Piano Cover, &c ells how to make South Menclanton. 
Outline, Persian, Tent, Star, Satin and Feather Stitches, 
etc., etc. Price, 36 cts., or 12 three-cent stamps; 4Books,$l. 
WORSTED CROSS-STITCH PATTERNS. 
BOOK of 100 Patterns for Worsted Work, etc. Bor- 
ders, Corners, Flowers, Birds, Animals, Pansies, 
Stork, Deer, Roses, Siapeant, Comic Designs, 8 ‘Alphabets, 
etc. Price 25 cts.} 8 Books, $1. 4 large Tidy Patterns, 
10 cts. apes ial Offer—All Jor 18 Three-Cent Stamps. 
. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass., Box Y. 


THE DIAMOND DYES 
DY ES are the Simplest, Cheapest, Strong- 
est and most Brilliant DYES ever 
C A R DS made. Dresses,Coats, Scarfs, Hoods, 
ECCS colors, warranted Fast and Du- 
rable. 


Yarn, Stoc kings, Carpet Rags, Rib- 
bons, Feathers, or any fabric or 

fancy article, easil y #nd perfectly 

colored to any shade. Black, 

Brown, Green Blue, Scarlet, 

IN OUR EASTER EGG DYES WE GIVE 

four colors in one package, for only 10 cts. Charming 
for the children. Send for Easter Dyes or any other 
Dyes wanted. One package makes a pint of finest ink of 
any color, or colors one to four pounds ofgoods. A set 














SPRIGHTLY, 














Cardinal, Re vavy lue, 
Seal Brown, and 2 other best 


of tancy CARDS, samples of INK, and one package of 
dye, all mailed for 10 cents, and a beautiful card of col- 
ored samples of the 24 Dyes for 3-cent stamp. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 








EVERYWHERE. 





would die. Answering one laboring to convince her that 
she must pre - are for the , Worst, she said, “Oh no, I 
shall not give him up yet.’ 

“But,”’ said the ne ighbor, | guess you w ill have to 
give him up, for he’s dead now. 

“Is that so?” said she, her mind intent on “the funer- 
al baked meats ;”’ ‘wall, then, I must go to bakin’.” 

“No,” said her friend, “‘no you won’t nuther, Our 
folks is goin’ to lay him out, and they can’t have you 
putterin’ round in the way with no bakin’ now.” 

But bake she did. 


AN old lady who had no relish for modern church 
music was expressing her dislike of the singing of an 
anthem in a certain church not very far from —~—, when 
a neighbor said, ‘“‘Why, that is a very old anthem. 
David sang it to Saul.” ‘To this, the old lady replied, 
“Weel, weel, I noo for the first time understan’ why 
Saul threw his javelin at David when the lad sang for 
him.’ 


Tommy was a little rogue, whom his mother had 
hard work to manage. Their house in the country 
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CUFFS, 40 ets. each; $4.50 per dozen, b 
SHI 2.00, 


, mail. J.L.S RTS. to order, 
Sampie § Shirt free on orders of half a dozen. 
JOS. L. pers OUR, SHIRT MANUFACTURER, 
70: S iecatoun New York. 


COLLARS, 2 cts. each; $2.50 per —_ 














Try them. 
25 cents 
THRE 


PLARGE 


SPLENDID FLOWERS 


AND VEGETABLES CAN BE RAISED — OUR SEEDS. 


None better. 


—— 


Try our new “BOS WATERMELON, 
packets $1. We offer 6000 n Cash for the 
HL ONS grown from our Sone we e offer —_— 


inte 


in Cash for the oy ca - Club orders for our SEEDS and PLAN 


$400.00 IN CASH PRIZES 


Given to Growers of best Vegetables from our Seeds. 


For 25 cents we send 8 choice varieties of Vegetable Seeds. 


For % cents 
we send 8 choice varieties of Flower Seeds. We send safely by mail, pre-paid, 





was raised a few feet from the ground, and Tommy, to 
escape a well-deserved whipping, ran from his mother 
and crept under the house. Presently the father came 
home, and hearing where the boy had taken refuge, 
crept under to bring him out. As he approached on 
his hands and knees, Tommy asked, ‘Is she after you, 





across its master’s breast, and so protected his lungs 


too?”—Baptist Weekly. 








your choice, labelled, a// strong Flowering Plants. 2 Roses for $1, 12 
Geraniums for $1, 12 Carnations for 12 Fuchsias for $1, and 
12 assorted Plants from abov e, $1. Liberal aR. ba to persons ordering. 


WRITE NOW for our handsomely Illustrated Floral C atalogue, 80 pages. 
of Plants, Small Fruits and Seeds. Addre 


INNISFALLEN GREENHOUSES, Springtield, Ohio. 


